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It is Not to Be Thought of That the Flood of British Freedom 
and Happiness and Prosperity Should Perish From the Earth 


The Heart of 
the Nation Is 
Safe & Sound 

It is not to be thought of, as our grPat 
poet said, that the flood of British 
freedom should perish from the Earth. 
It will not perish. 

We are passing through dark times 
again, yet every man and child in these 
islands may hold his head high and be 
proud of the part his country lias played 
in the world. 

None of us, perhaps, understands very 
much about the Gold Standard, about 
all the complicated problems, that have 
brought the nations to this state of 
chaos; but one thing we all. under¬ 
stand : it is the bitter fruit of the war. 

All this trouble could have been saved 
if we could have gone bath to the Armistice 
and drawn up a wise and just Peace , 

The Peace That Will Not Work 

The Peace has not worked ; it never 
will work. It is too much mixed up with 
ignorance and injustice. It will have to 
be put right before the world can come 
back to happiness and prosperity. 

It is right that all these things should 
be said now, because we should under¬ 
stand that all these troubles are common 
to the world and not peculiar to our¬ 
selves, and that our country in not in 
peril of ruin or revolution, but is strong 
and. sound at heart. 

. Naught shall make us rue 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

Nothing can destroy us but ourselves. 
What, has happened to us now, what is 
meant by the suspension iOf the Gold 
Standard, Js that we will not allow tlie 
world to destroy us. 

What We Have Done 

We arc human. We have done our 
best to get the world straight. We have 
stood Four Square to all the winds that 
■ blow. We have lent money everywhere. 
Wc have forgiven our debtors. Wc have 
borne the heat and burden of the day 
for anybody.' Wc paid most for the 
war and lost most hehvily, but wc 
carried on. Wc have lost the trade by 
which wc lived, and our men stand idle 
in our streets, but wc carry on. We are 
paying the. heaviest taxes in the world, 
but we carry on. 

Wc Have tried to keep the word we 
gave to the world at .Versailles; we have 
donp our best to stop the waste of 
money on war and armaments. We have 
tried to* kill the ridiculous fears of one 
nation after another. We have cut our 
Army down to the lowest point. We 
have cut our, Navy in two, ,We have 
made ourselves, almost helpless .in the 
air. . No nation has ever run such risks 
for the sake of peace as we have run in the 
last few years. We can do no more till 
other nations move., 

No nation cyer struggled harder 
against adversity ; for ourselves and for 
Continued above picture ,. 


the world we have done what wc could. 
And what was our great service to the 
world in these days when Ruin hangs 
like a shadowy spectre over every land ? 

Our great service was to keep the £ 
straight; to keep it worth its weight in 
gold. It was the International Coin. It 
was the Touchstone of world trade. With' 
fifty currencies in the world, some 
changing from month to month or week 


to week, men must have something whose 
price is fixed, something they can always 
be sure of. The man in Persia who sells 
a carpet to a shopkeeper in Whitechapel 
must know that his money is safe and 
that its value will not fall before he gets 
it. So, as England was the market of 
the world, the £ became the Touchstone 
of the world, the thing that was always 
there, always sure. It was a rock on 
which world trade could stand. 

It was kept firm by the amount of 
gold in the cellars of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. It was not our asset only, but the 
asset of the world. All money dealings 
were based on it; it was the*measure 
by which men measured their trade from 
end to end of the civilised world. 


The world lias always been willing to 
leave its wealth with us.' Kings who 
were afraid of their thrones would leave 
their wealth in London. Nations ruined 
and stricken behind their tariff walls 
were astounded at the wondrous strength 
of this little Free Trade island. 

But now, alas ! we are wounded in .the 
house of our friends. The world is afraid, 
and there is no trust anywhere. Two of 


our old friends, France and America, 
have drained away our gold. They have 
most of the gold of the world locked up 
in their cellars. They can do no more with 
it than a miser silting by his heap of gold in 
a wretched garret. It should be circulating 
in tlie world} giving security to the 
nations and making trade possible 
everywhere, but it lies as useless as if it 
had never been dug out of the Earth. 

So our gold reserves have almost gone/ 
The £ rock on which world trade has 
so long stood has 'trembled just a little, 
and those abroad who put their trust in 
us have grown afraid. They have with¬ 
drawn their gold wildly from London. 

Anything like that would make a rich 
man poor in half an hour. Wearknot 


Why the Gold 
Standard Has 
Been Stopped 

poor ; our resources arc inexhaustible, 
but they are not in such a form that they 
can be paid away or changed into money 
at once. The wealth this country owns 
abroad cannot be realised quickly. We 
have'immense resources in other lands 
that cannot be cashed in our hour of 
desperate need. 

Rich Beyond Our Dreams 

If we had the money wc have given 
away, the money we have lent abroad, 
the money we have invested in other 
lands, wc should be rich beyond our 
dreams. We actually arc rich beyond 
our dreams, but at the moment wc arc 
short of gold, and a*stupid world is losing 
confidence in us. 

What is. necessary more than all is 
that every one of us should believe that 
our country is safe and sound. We have 
been living beyond our means. Wc have 
been more generous than wc could afford 
to be. We have raised the standard of 
liviqg so that the cost of our goods is 
high, and the world now cannot afford 
to buy them. It has taken our gold 
instead of our goods, and wc have to' 
find a“ way of getting things straight. 

Our Country Over All 

We have to love our country more 
than all, and not to clamour for our party. 
Wc have a Government wc can trust, 
with every party in it cherishing every 
great cause that is held dear in this land ; 
let it get to work to save us and let it do 
what is thought wise to carry on. Let it 
take charge of the nation, 

’ Bid her name 

Shine sunlihe as of old on all the sea : 
Make strong her soul: set all her spirit free: 
Bind fast her home-bom foes with links of 
- shame 

More strong than iron and more keen than 
\ flame: 

Seal up their lips for shame*s sake: so 
shall she 

Who was, the light that lightened freedom be. 
For all false tongues, in all men's eyes the 
same. 

They pan be governed still, these 
English, said John Rusldn ; they love 
their old ways yet, and their old land ; 
they would fain live in it. It is but a 
little island : suppose you were to fill it 
with 'friends, men brave, wise, and 
happy, ? Is it impossible, after 1800 years 
of Christianity and our own thousand 
years of toil, to fill this little white 
gleaming crag with happy creatures, 
helpful to each other ? Where are men 
ever to be happy if not in England ? 

So prayed John Ruskifi, and so prays 
every one of us to those who have the 
power to save us now. 

We sailed wherever ship could sail; 

We founded many a mighty State. 

Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great. 
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The £ and the World 

HOW THE GOLD STANDARD MATTERS TO US 

The Hoarding Up of Gold and the Terrible 
Calamity It Has Brought Upon All Nations 

THE BOLD STROKE OF THE GOVERNMENT AND WHAT IT MEANS 


INDIA 

CONFERENCE AT WORK 
AGAIN 

Picking Up the Threads With 
Mr Gandhi at the Table 

THE SILKEN CORD OF LOVE 

The representatives of India and 
England, have met together once again 
to resume the task on which they had 
made great progress when they separated 
in the beginning of this year. 

All who remember the .masterful 
summary of their work compiled by 
Lord Sankey on his typewriter during 
one week-end will realise that the 
Conference now, at work has a solid 
basis upon which to build. 

It had been agreed that the future 
constitution of India should be on a 
Federal basis; and that an All-India 
Parliament should be set lip consisting 
of a Senate of from ioo to 150 members 
and a Lower House of 250. 

The Federal Parliament 

This Lower House was to sit for 
five years and to include representatives 
of Indian Christians, Europeans, the Un¬ 
touchables, landlords, manual workers, 
and merchants. 

The Ministry and its authority would 
be vested in the. Crown, as represented 
by the Governor-General, and would 
only retain office while it had the support 
of the All-India Parliament. 

The Federal Committee of the Con¬ 
ference agreed that there would neces¬ 
sarily be stages in reaching full I^irlla¬ 
ment ary authority and that for a 
certain time the Governor-General 
would be responsible for defence and 
foreign affairs, and in certain defined 
circumstances have power to act on 
his own authority.' 

It was declared, finally, that this 
Federal Government must have power 
to enforce obedience to its laws, 

In addition to this Federal Parlia¬ 
ment there were to be Provincial Coun¬ 
cils to govern the areas into which India 
is divided. Great differences of opinion 
arose as to the methods of electing 
representatives to these bodies, 

Spirit of Cooperation 

The Conference is sitting again under 
favourable conditions. The National 
Congress which refused to recognise 
the last Conference is now represented 
by Mr Gandhi, its most influential 
leader, and by Pundit Malaviya, 

Mr Gandhi has received a great 
welcome not only from his friends but 
from those who disagree with his views. 

On the first occasion when he addressed 
the Federal Committee Mr Gandhi 
declared that he had come absolutely 
in a spirit of cooperation and had tried 
his best to find points of agreement; 
He promised that he would not obstruct 
the views of his colleagues in any way. 
He stood most of all for the dumb, 
semi-starved millions of India’s country¬ 
side, for it was these people whom the 
National Congress represented. 

What the Congress Wanted 

While he felt that, the stage reached 
by the Conference last January fell 
short of the Congress’s desire for 
complete independence, he denied that 
severance with this country was aimed at. 

What Congress wanted was a connec¬ 
tion between two equal peoples and not 
a partnership imposed by one nation 
upon another. 

Everybody will agree that the ideal 
of Mr Gandhi is the ideal we must 
aim at, but an ideal State must be built 
up by degrees in a world where selfish¬ 
ness and the love of power are still 
life. Few people now doubt Mr Gandhi’s 
sincerity,'and the C.N. hopes his in¬ 
fluence at the Conference will help to 
compose the racial differences which 
are at the root of the India problem. 


Parliament, on September 21, passed 
* through all its stages an Emergency 
Act suspending the Gold Standard for 
six months. This was done to stop 
the drain of gold from London, which 
was seriously threatening the British 
gold reserve held by : the Bank of 
England. , 

A Gold Standard means that prices 
are . quoted in terms of gold, so 
that all commodities are valued accord¬ 
ing to the amount of gold they will 
fetch. Gold has been widely used as a 
standard of value in the past because 
it is readily acceptable ■ everywhere as 
money, and because it has formed a 
reasonably • steady means of settling 
prices. Since the war, however, gold 
has not formed a satisfactory standard 
as of old, owing to its bad distribution. 
The gold system has been abused. 

The Gold Standard Act 

When a country adopts the Gold 
Standard it has either to have a gold 
currency, as we had before the war, or 
to use. paper money exchangeable for 
gold. In the old days gold sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns formed our legal 
currency. When the war broke out 
the gold coins were withdrawn from 
circulation and paper money was sub¬ 
stituted. Since the war we have con¬ 
tinued to use this paper money. In 
1925 we went back to the Gold Standard 
by making bank notes exchangeable for 
gold at the Bank of England . 

By the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
it was enacted that the Bank of England 
had to sell gold to any purchaser 
offering legal currency at the rate of 
£3 17s io-Jd per troy ounce. It was 
also enacted that the gold could only 
l 5 e thus bought and sold in bars of 400 
ounces each. 

If wc work this out we find that 
buying a gold bar meant that we had 
to offer for it roundly £xqoo in bank 
notes. The object of this restriction, 
of course, was to prevent small and 
needless transactions in gold. 

Bank Notes as Gold Certificates 

The effect of this Act was to make a 
£1 note a legal certificate for £1 worth 
of gold, When wc owned a £1 note 
it was exactly the same thing as holding 
a small piece of gold. All over the 
world it was known that the £ was a 
gold certificate and that therefore it 
was worth its face value in gold. 

That was why the National Govern¬ 
ment did all it could to maintain the 
Gold Standard. It meant this to the 
British currency, that it was every¬ 
where acceptable as the equivalent of 
gold. 

In normal times the Gold Standard 
works well. People have confidence 
in it, and they do not rush to get the 
gold because they know that it is there 
if they want it. 

In'such serious times as we live in, 
however, with world credit so badly 
disturbed, there is only too likely to 
bo a panic call for gold. This has 
actually happened, and there have been 
very heavy withdrawals of gold from 
the Bank of England. 

This has not been so much because 
British credit has fallen as because there 
have been such serious financial troubles 
on the Continent. The culminating 
point was reached when Holland got 
into trouble and began to make serious 
calls on the London reserve. Dutch 
financiers in need of funds sold securities 
heavily on the London market and with 
the proceeds withdrew gold from the 
Bank of England, as they were entitled 
to do under the* Gold Standard Act. 


Thus there was a very heavy drain on 
the Bank, which continued right up to 
September 19, and threatened to become 
greater still. 

In these circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment decided that it was necessary to 
protect the gold reserve. 

At the same time the Bank of England 
raised the Bank Rato to 6 per cent. 
The Bank Rate is the rate of discount 
at which the Bank will negotiate first- 
class Bills of Exchange. This high 
rate of discount makes it more profitable 
to use money in London, and therefore 
helps to bring gold back to the country. 
Thus at one and the same time we 
suspend the Gold Standard Act to 
prevent the further drain of gold and 
raise the Bank Rate to bring gold back 
to London. 

British Credit Will Be Maintained 

It is, of course, a serious matter to go 
off the Gold Standard, but with prudence 
there is no,reason why the £ should be 
demoralised, although the pound note is 
no longer legally exchangeable for £1 
worth of gold. It would be serious, of 
course, if we had a Government capable 
of printing unlimited quantities of £1 
notes and putting them into circulation, 
but the paper currency will remain 
strictly controlled and properly related 
to the ivealth and production and needs 
of the country. It may take more 
pounds to buy our imports, but, on the 
other hand, it may become easier to 
dispose of our exports. 

Indeed, there are many who hold 
that our adherence to the Gold Standard 
in very difficult circumstances has had 
much to do with our difficulties, and 
that the suspension of the Act will come 
as a positive relief. There is no need 
for anyone to sell securities or to fear 
that there will be a heavy fall in prices. 
It may well be that the new move will 
help trade to revive and that prices of 
securities will rise. There is certainly 
no new cause for pessimism. 

Wc must all carry on with our daily 
work and believe what is true, that our 
credit as is. good as ever, that the present 
troubles are special and temporary, and 
that the nation remains steadfast in a 
world of trouble. 

What Brought Disaster 

The whole immediate cause of the 
trouble is that France and America 
have hoarded in their cellars nearly 
three-quarters of the world’s gold 
supply. If they had used it to give 
credit to other countries the crisis 
would not have arisen. The gold hoard¬ 
ing making gold scarce, prices fell heavily, 
and it is this fall in prices which has 
brought disaster. Copper is worth 
less than £28 a ton; rubber is worth 
only just over 2d a pound, and wheat 
is selling at about 20s for 480 pounds. 

Thus ruin and disaster have come to the 
world. The trouble has affected every 
country, and the gold withdrawals 
from London which have precipitated 
the suspension of the Gold Standard 
here arc the latest manifestation of the 
world-wide economic storm. ; 

The world needs common action to 
restore it to sanity . It needs a great 
man to call the nations to conference 
on the gold question . The best hope of 
the situation is that things have reached 
such a pass that nations can no longer 
hesitate to come together fov the common 
good. It is only national feeling, exag¬ 
gerated by the war , which prevents common 
action. 

How long must the world suffer from a false 
and shoddy patriotism which keeps men from 
trading with each other ? 


OUR HEALTH 
LAST YEAR 

SIR GEORGE NEWMAN’S 
REPORT 

The Millions of Weeks of 
Work Lost Through Illness 

BAD COOKING 

The National Government lias had to 
cut down money spent on Social Ser¬ 
vices, but the^e is much voluntary work 
done in our Health. Centres, and tire 
situation now* calls for more volunteers 
than ever. 

We must not let the next two years 
fall below the high standard reached in 
1930, when wc brought our infant mor¬ 
tality rate down from 74 to 60 per 
thousand babies born, the best figure yet. 

These figures arc given by Sir George 
Newman in his report for 1930 on the 
State of the Public Health. In it he calls 
attention to a failure to bring down the 
death-rate of the mothers, and points to 
this as a field in which our health workers 
should concentrate their energies. 

A Healthy Year 

The year 1930 was exceptionally 
healthy, 77,000 fewer people dying than 
in 1929, while over 5000 more babies 
were born. 

The deaths from tuberculosis were the 
fewest yet recorded, thanks to the in¬ 
struction in hygiene now given in 
elementary schools, instruction, that 
could be given in our public and private 
schools with advantage. 

The report analyses the sickness and 
disablement for which benefit was paid 
by the approved societies. The figures 
are colossal, amounting . to a loss of 
5 IO >577 years of work, over 15 million 
weeks having been lost by men and over 
11 million weeks lost by women from 
these causes. The report draws attention 
to the disquieting increase in claims 
during the past ten years. 

What We Eat 

Tlie reports of Sir George Newman 
never lack illuminating passages in rela¬ 
tion to health, and the report before us 
contains much sound sense in the relation 
of our food to health and disease. Proper 
nutrition, Sir George Newman says, is 
not merely the stoking of an engine or 
filling our stomachs. With our improved 
dietaries, food, fruit, fish, meat, and 
dairy produce being brought to us from 
all over the world, and our catering trade 
developing enormously, wc have quan¬ 
tity and quality such as our grand¬ 
parents never knew. Yet, in spite of this, 
The nutrition of our people is still too 
low. There is ignorance in the choice of 
foods, often associated with what is 
described as deplorable cooking. 

Some persons, no doubt, are underfed, 
but many arc overfed, giving their poor 
bodies little rest, and clogging them with 
yet more food. It is not exaggeration to 
say that some of our commonest diseases 
are directly due to deficiency or excess of 
certain food constituents. 

We are glad to note that the Ministry 
of Health has a committee at work 
studying what are the best foods for us. 


Things Said 

We must work more and loaf less. 

Sir Ernest Jardinc 

The flea may have its purpose, but we 
have not yet discovered it. 

Mr E. Bardsley 

The progress of mankind is marked 
by an ever-widening dependence on 
others. Mr Edwin \V. Smith 

If we Germans had the Englishman’s 
money we should live twice as well as lie 
does. Dr Karl Silex 

Potatoes are to be scarcer than ever 
they have been in our lifetime. 

Mr R. A. Thompson; ' 
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Giant reflector • World’s fastest train • Famous menagerie 



A Giant Reflector—By holding this page upside down the photographer Boy's Brigade Founder—This splendid 
who took tho picture can be seen. The picture shows a hu 0 e parabolic found*?°ot the Boy™' Brigade,’ 

reflector at the Engineering and Machinery Exhibition at Ofympia. Is In St Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh. 



Basket Towers—When Borough Market sports were held at Herne Hill 
a numbor of market porters gave exhibitions of their prowess at basket- 
carrying. Here Is the scene at tho start of the final for the championship. 



A Traffic Problem—-Except on Saturdays traffic is allowed to 
pass underneath this picturesque old Town Hall at Bridgnorth 
ih Shropshire. Frequent requests aro made for Its removal. 


World’s Fastest Train—The Cheltenham Flyer, the Great 
Western train which has travelled 77 miles from Swindon 
to London at 80 miles an hour, is here seen getting up speed. 


In the North Sea—Men of the steam trawler Saurian of 
Grimsby releasing a buoy to mark a spot where fish were 
found during a recent trip in the North Sea. 



Flying in Japan—Boys of Japan are as keen on aeroplanes as are English A London Figure—A delightful pottery A Farewell Tour : —The famous old Bostock and Wombwell travelling 

boys. Here we see a class of interested pupils at a primary school model of Old Kate, who died not long menagerie is now making Its last appearancos In the English countrv- 

in Tokyo reviving instruction In the principles of flight. aon, la now in the London Museum. side before the animals go to the zoo3 In London and ftt Whip3nade 
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THE OLD GLASS OF 
SALISBURY 

TREASURE-SEEKERS 

The Bishop Who Broke Up 
the Beautiful Windows 

AND THE DOCTOR WHO HOPES 
TO PUT THEM BACK 

Who has heard of the treasure- 
seekers of Salisbury ? 

One day wc hope all the world will 
hear of them, and the newspapers will 
have headlines announcing : 

Greal Find of Medieval 
Glass at Salisbury. 

, But perhaps years of patient work 
must go by first. 

The treasure-seekers are looking for 
something more precious than gold ; 
they arc seeking the masterpieces of 
craftsmen who lived 700 years ago. ■ 

Once upon a time the windows of 
Salisbury's great cathedral were filled 
with jewel-bright pictures made of 
, ancient coloured glass. Now there are 
, only modern windows. 

What happened to the old ones ? 

A Dreadful Deed 

: Some people will hasten to declare 
that they must have been broken by 
Oliver Cromwell (though they really 
mean Thomas Cromwell), but they will 
I be wrong. These glorious windows were 
destroyed in 1790 by a Bishop of 
Salisbury. Perhaps he thought they 
* made the cathedral too dark, or perhaps 
they needed reloading, and he thought 
. it was too expensive. At any rate 
Salisbury has never forgiven him for 
his dreadful deed. 

But it is a waste of time to be hating 
the dead vandal when you might be 
repairing the damage he did. There are 
people in Salisbury who still hope to 
recover the treasure, and at their head 
is Dr Stanley Baker. 

The Glass Diviner 

He knew that the glass was simply 
thrown away, for there is no record of 
its sale, and he knew that there must 
have been a huge quantity of it. So he 
set to work to discover where there was 
a rubbish heap in 1790, and lie found 
that thei'c had been one quite close to 
the. cathedral, just beyond the river 
which curves past the lovely old houses 
of the Close. ' 

We have all heard of water diviners, 
and most of us have read of the Italian 
girl who can tell whether precious 
antiquities lie under the soil. While 
keeping an open mind the treasure- 
seekers of Salisbury thought they would 
employ a man who said he could 
discover the; presence of glass. He 
carried a watch-spring in his hands, 

1 and bent it into a horseshoe ’ shape. 
When he walked j over the, green site of 
the old rubbish pit the spring writhed 
as the water, diviner's willow twig will 
sometimes do, and the man professed to 
be certain that, the glass was there. 

Wonderful Reconstruction 

Digging began, but the course of the 
river ..has been changed since 1790, 
and water kept filling up the diggings. 
A powerful pump is to be installed and 
work will begin again. Wc hope the 
treasure-seekers will have a rich reward. 

Some people say: “ Ah, but if the glass 
is found it will be in little pieces, and 
will be 110 use." Let them sec the 
temporary window fixed in the hall of 
Dr Baker's 13th-century house in tlie 
Cathedral Close. It is made of little 
bits of glass, but it is beautiful. Here 
is a ruby, here t a'sapphire, here a blue 
deepening into amethyst; and herd a 
little golden piece showing an arcade of 
Norman arches. ' ■ 1 

Dr Baker rhade the window from 
pieces of -glass 1 picked' up in ditches 


THE CRYING CAR 

Calling the Fire Brigade 

WHY NOT THE POLICE? 

A car that cries for help deserves to 
be called almost human, like the old 
lady's pet dog. 

In Chester the other morning a man 
was wakened very early by a furious 
hooting. ' He discovered that it came 
from a neighbouring garage, and that 
there was a fire. He called the fire 
brigade, who were able to save every¬ 
thing in the garage except the car that 
had given the alarm. 

The Jiorn had been sounded by 
chance, through heat. But why should 
not special devices be fitted so that the 
car can cry for help when it is attacked 
by thieves ? 

The other day some people passing 
through London with a quantity of 
luggage left their car at an official 
parking place, and paid the attendant 
a fee for doing so. When they returned 
all their luggage had gone, though 
they had tucked a rug tightly round it 
inside the car, and it must have taken 
the thieves some time to get it out. 

It is illegal to lock car doors, in case 
the police should find it necessary to 
move a stationary car, but is there any 
reason why some sort of burglar alarm 
should not be fitted to car doors ? 

When Jack of the Beanstalk .stole 
the giant’s, golden harp it cried: 
" Master, master, I am being , stolen 1 ” 
Why should a modern car do less ? 

THE STORKS DESERTING 
ALSACE 
No More Frogs 

The picturesque ungainliness of the 
great white stork has made him a 
welcome visitor in many lands. 

He is of great service as a scavenger, 
and a good example of fidelity to the 
young, a characteristic of the bird which 
has become proverbial. 

Despite all their eagerness to increase 
the size of their human families the 
French have a reputation for persecu¬ 
ting this family-loving bird, but over the 
marshes of Alsace the flocks have halted 
on their journey from Africa arid de¬ 
scended to feast upon the vast numbers 
of frogs that are to be found in those 
moist tracts of country. 

However, the storks will now be 
leaving the restored province of France 
severely alone, for the French arc 
draining the marshes. Alsace will be 
gaining more fertile fields, but she will 
lose in another way, for many tourists 
visited the province to see the quaint 
sights of the storks strutting across the 
marshes in search of tlie frogs and 
building their queer nests on the 
chimney-tops. 

As wc preserve our old cottages, so 
the Alsatians are taking steps to pre¬ 
serve the tall stick dwellings of their 
former bird friends. 


Continued from the previous column 

near the cathedral. There was only a 
very little ^ond tlie great mass of glass 
is elsewhere. These are the oddments, 
the bits that fell out of the rubbish 
carts, the crumbs from tlie feast. 

There is one last thing to tell about 
the glass. During some excavations for 
laying drains or gas pipes in the city 
workmen, discovered traces of an ancient 
glass factory It is believed that the 
cathedral glass was made in Salisbury. 
Workmen of Salisbury gave this beauty 
to the world/ and now workmen of 
Salisbury will give it back to the 
world, we hope. . 

Chief among the workmen wc .must 
account Dr Baker, who has spent 
laborious, weeks in leading the scraps of 
plass, to convince * people that it is 
indcccj worth while. to continue the 
treasure hunt. 

. Every lover of beauty will wish him a 
rich‘success.' 


MELLSTOCK 

Here Lies Thomas Hardy’s 
Heart 

SWEET MUSIC FOR STINSFORD 

History has just repeated itself at the 
village of Stinsford, near Dorchester. 

Once upon a time the folk used to see 
a father and two sons hurrying over tlie 
liili every Sunday with fiddles and a 
cello in green baize bags under their 
arms. The father wore a blue coat, drab 
breeches, and buckled shoes. He was 
Thomas Hardy's grandfather. 

Now Miss Katherine Hardy, the 
writer’s sister, has presented the church 
with an organ, so once more the Hardys 
have given Stinsford sweet music. 

01 course Stinsford is only Stinsford on 
the map. In literature it is Mcllstock. 
For every stranger who has visited 
Stinsford there are hundreds who have 
read about Mcllstock in Hardy's novel 
Under the Greenwood Tree, or in his 
haunting poem, which begins : 

William Dewey, Tranter Reuben, Farmer 
Ledlow late at plough, 

Robert’s kin, and John's, and Ned's, 

And the Squire, and Lady Susan, lie in 
Mellstock churchyard now, 

Thomas Hardy's heart lies in Mellstock, * 
too, in the grave of his first wife. He 
was bom in a cottage about half a mile 
away, and had liis schooling at Dor¬ 
chester. It was his desire to sleep among 
the yeomen of this village; and though 
the nation claimed his ashes for the 
Abbey his heart lies here. Miss Hardy 
has given the organ in memory of him 
and a brother and sister. They have 
made the place theirs as no purchaser of 
land could ever make it his. Hardys ; 
have loved it generation by generation, 


A HURRICANE HITS A 
TOWN 

British Colony Swept by a Wave 

A terrible hurricane followed by a 
tidal wave has wrought tremendous 
havoc in Belize, the capital of British 
Honduras, our Crown Colony on the 
continent of America, 

All the churches and most of tlie 
houses have been destroyed and hun¬ 
dreds of people have lost their lives. The 
immensity of the tidal wave can be 
measured by the fact that a 200-ton 
dredger was lifted from the sea on to the 
roof of the Customs House. 

Belize is an important station on tlie 
daily air mail route between Miami and 
the Panama Canal, and America sent 
assistance.to the sufferers by air and sea. 
H.M. cruiser Danac also took stores 
from Jamaica, 700 miles away. 

This mainland colony is itself a colony 
from Jamaica, as woodcutters from that 
island settled there in 1638 and for 
160 years held their own against the 
Spaniards, who claimed . the country. 
Indeed, it was during a celebration of 
the anniversary of the finalvictory over 
Spain, in the Battle of St George's Bay 
in 1798, that the hurricane burst,, 
British Honduras is a healthy though 
tropical country greater. in area than 
Wales. Mahogany is its chief product, 
but it also exports bananas, cocoa, and 
coffee. The population is about 50,000. 

The highlands have a delightful 
climate,, and there is abundance of 
good pasturage : for cattle. ’ 


THE SILLIEST POST IN 
LONDON 

. Nobody has yet knocked down the 
silliest post, in London, which .is one of 
the two outside the National Gallery, 
standing side by side and, both saying 
the same thing. 

One of . our readers writes that he 
" banged into it the other day, but 
happily not with force enough to knock 
it down." 
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OUR WORLD MAP 

NATURE AS THE GREAT 
ARCHITECT 

The Wonderful World Inside 
a Mountain of Alaska 

AND THE BOWL OF ICE 
WE CALL GREENLAND 

Wc show on our World Map this week 
some of the remarkable natural fea¬ 
tures of the face of the Earth, many of 
which have been explored this year. 

A member of the United States 
Geological Survey working in Alaska 
was marking off on his chart a scries 
of peaks some nine or ten years ago when 
he was struck by the fact that one 
group appeared as a circle. "Can it 
be a crater ? " he wondered, and he 
answered his own query. 

An Amazing Discovery 

"Impossible; it is too immense." But 
when two members of the party went 
out to investigate they found what un¬ 
doubtedly was a crater. They were 
amazed by their find; it has b ccn 
described as a world within a mountain. 

Rocky walls 3000 feet high form the 
rim of this huge crater, which is 21 
miles in circumference. Through a 
great rent in the walls the explorer 
found a river tumbling. Inside the 
crater the river had its source, and tlie 
river (the Aniakchak) is the largest 
flowing from Alaska into the Pacific. 

This year an expedition has been to 
Aniakchak, and this was the. way its 
members went into the crater. They 
had battled against a storm, which 
ended before they reached the crater, 
so that all was calm outside. But when 
they entered the crater a fearful storm 
was raging still, so they retreated and 
waited in the calm until the next day. 

The Peak in the Volcano 

On entering tlie crater again they were 
struck by the beautiful sight of a 
snow-covcrcd peak rising from , the 
ground in the centre of the volcano. It 
was Vent Mountain, a volcano within a 
volcano, rising 2200 feet from the floor. 
Vent Mountain is inactive, but not far 
away the explorers found a valley with 
a hundred steaming vents, pi'oving that 
Aniakchak, which was supposed to be 
dead, is an active volcanb. 

Inside the crater of Aniakchak is a 
lake two and a half miles long, a 
spawning bed for salmon; and plant 
and animal life abound in great variety. 

Several expeditions have this year 
been at work in Greenland. Members of 
the German expedition led by Dr 
Wegener, who died on the Ice Cap last 
winter, have been taking measurements 
! of the ice which covers the interior. 
At their station in the centre of Green¬ 
land, which is 9840 feet above sea-level, 
they found the icc 8800 feet thick. On 
the edge of the Ice Cap, at stations about 
5900 feet above the sea and 38 miles 
inland, the ice was found to be between 
2000 and 3000 feet thick. Greenland 
seems to be like a huge rocky bowl 
heaped up with icq. 

The Highest Peak Yet Climbed 

Only, this year Kamet in the Hima¬ 
layas liis been 'conquered for the first 
time. This peak, 25,447 feet high, is 
the highest peak actually known to 
have been climbed. It is believed that 
Mallory and Irvine reached the summit 
of Everest and then perished some years 
ago. Everest, 29,140 feet, is tlie highest 
mountain of all. Next comes Godwin 
Austen, 28,250 feet. All these are in 
the Himalaya Range, which has an 
average height of 17,000 or 18,000 feet. 

The vast -.forests of the Amazon 
region may hold yet further secrets, 
for these ‘ have -as yet v been hardly 
touched by man. It is said that they 
have 20,000 kinds,of.trees. * -Themighty 
river itself, 3550. miles long, is more 
than fifty miles wide at its main mouth, 
and fresh water from, it, may be taken 
from the surface of the -sea- 200 miles 
out from land. See World Map 
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C.N. Map of Remarkable Features on the Face of the Earth 



VOLCANO WITHIN A VOLCANO 
Aniakchak in Alaska, with a 
crater 21 miles in circumference, 
' is the largest active volcano in 

iecfc from its floor, is Vent 
Mountain, another volcano. 




GREENLAND’^ ICE CAP 
A great Ice Cap covers more 


ASIA’S BIGGEST LAKE 
Baikal, in southern Siberia, 
Asia’s biggest lake, is 13,250 
square miles in extent. More 
than 300 rivers and streams 
flow into it, and it is frozen 
from January to May. 



THE GRAND CANYON ' 
One of the most awe¬ 
inspiring sights in the. 
world is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado 
River. This mighty 
gorge is 217 miles long, 
two to fifteen miles wide, 
and varies from 3000 to 
6000 feet in depth. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe, 


Time Everywhere At This Moment 

; Besides showing physical features, many 
of which are further described on 
page 4, this map shows time all over 
the world. Sunlight travels westward 
round the Earth. Its full circle is 
' 25,000 miles, or 360. degrees, and it 
completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. At 
noon in Greenwich for every 15 degrees 
East the day is one hour older, and for 
every 15 degrees West the day is' one 
hour younger. , 


GREATEST RIVER SYSTEM 
The Amazon and its tributaries 
drain 2,700,000 square miles and 
have 40,000 miles of navigable 
water. Impenetrable forests 
cover most of the Amazon basin, 


< AN AMAZING SPECTACLE 
Oh a front of a mile, broken 
only by four small islands, the 
waters of the Zambesi come 
tumbling over a cliff 357 feet 
high. These are the majestic 
Victoria Falls in Rhodesia, 


THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 
This vast natural breakwater 
protects the coast of north-east 
Australia for 1200 miles, Built 
up by tiny organisms, this mass : 
of coral is estimated to cover 
an area of 100,000 square miles. 


SPOILERS OF BRITISH 
TRADE 


A Word on Electric Bulbs 

While the impression made by the 
Illumination Congress and its wonderful 
lights is fresh upon us all is it not worth 
while to ask those concerned to look to 
a point concerning good lighting and 
British industry ? 

Tiie purpose of an electric bulb is to 
give a good light, but the pernicious 
habit has now grown up of stamping 
advertisements on the bulbs. A mark of 
identity may bo quite useful and free 
from objection, but the makers of British 
bulbs arc now putting their stamp where 
it diminishes the light and is extremely 
annoying. That is to say, they arc 
spoiling their product for the sake of a 
bad advertisement. 

A good friend of the C.N., who refuses 
to have a hundred advertisements star¬ 
ing Tit him from the lamps in his house, 
'asks us for news of lamps free from this' 
vulgarity, and wc much regret that the 
only advice we have been able to give 
him is to buy bulbs made abroad. 


THE KOW-TOW 
One More Thing Going 

The Chinese Government decrees that 
the kow-tow must go. 

No longer does polite usage in China 
i demand that men should kneel and 
touch the head three tinies to the floor, 
i ■* Tluree bows while standing ” are to 
serve instead. The kow-tow has not 
been officially demanded of foreigners 
in China since the Republic was pro¬ 
claimed twenty years ago, but it has 
been in use among the polite Chinese 
on occasions when it was desired to 
show reverence and deep esteem. 

, Before that time foreign ministers 
going into the presence of the Emperor 
or Empress were obliged to greet them 
in this manner—no easy requirement to 
. • fulfil in European evening clothes or 
■ official uniform. 


TURKEY LEADS 

i 

A Backward Country Moving 
Forward 

Turkey, so long a backward country, 
is becoming one of the most progressive 
of the nations. 

Not only has freedom been given to 
women so that they are no longer closely 
veiled, but in every direction the dictates 
of modern science are being followed. 
Turkey is throwing off the night and 
welcoming the day. 

The latest news is that in future all 
persons in Turkey wishing to marry 
will be required to produce a certificate 
from the municipal doctor certifying 
them as physically arid mentally healthy. 
In this important particular Turkey has 
actually taken a lead in civilisation. 


A CLOUD OF BUTTERFLIES 

One night lately a cloud of white 
butterflies descended on the plain of 
Montagnac, Herault, in France, to find 
rest for the night. 

It seemed just like a snowstorm on a 
late and sultry summer’s evening, and 
the air-was so thick with them that cars 
were obliged to stop. 

These lovely insects lay on the ground 
to a depth of several inches, and the 
metal spokes of the cars and the radia¬ 
tors were choked with them. 

This is the first time anything of the 
sort has occurred in. France, and the 
event has excited the greatest interest. 


ONE HAND 

While the members of a conference 
were discussing the value of milk as a 
food the other day someone asked, 
everybody who had drunk a glass of 
milk that morning to hold up his hand. 
Only one hand went up—that of the 
president, Sir Leonard Hill. 

It reminds us of our doctor’s remark 
to Mother that milk-puddings were ex- 
, cellent fori other people. 


SLUM HABITS 
Can They Be Changed By 
Clean Conditions? 

Can people divest themselves of their 
slum habits when removed into decent 
surroundings ? • 

This is a problem which has been 
investigated by a Social Survey Com¬ 
mittee at Sheffield. ’ The present. cir¬ 
cumstances of ioo families removed 
from the- slums to a new estate were 
examined with the following results. 

Thet*e is a definite improvement in 
health, and the infant death-rate is 
exactly half that of the old slum area. 
Fair progress is recorded for 6o per cent 
of the families and a further io per cent 
showed amazing success in living up to 
their new conditions. 

But as many as 30 per cent had 
reverted to their old slum habits, these 
people being mostly over 50. This 
result is disappointing ' to social 
reformers, but we may take heart 
from the fact that it is the young who 
make the best efforts. 

THE BOYS WHO WILL 
NOT GET UP 
. What Father Thinks 

But is it'true ? asked our Country Girl. 

Perfectly, said the artist. 

Then the Country Girl decided to tell 
the C.N. 

There is in Southampton a ladder- 
maker aged 107, He is hale and hearty 
and still at work. 

The other day he spoke contemptu¬ 
ously about people who grumble over 
the financial crisis. “ They talk of hard 
times,” said the centenarian. " They 
blame the war, or the peace; or the 
Government. But that isn't the cause 
of it. It’s the laziness of this generation 
that has made us poor. This generation \ 
I’m sick of them. Tm up at half-past 
six every morning, but I can’t get the 
boys up rill half-past seven.” 

The boys are his sons, aged 83 and 75. 


A HERD SEVEN 
CENTURIES OLD 
Must It Be Scattered ? 

For nearly 700 years a herd of white 
cattle has roamed at will on the Chilling- 
ham Castle estate in Northumberland. 

The herd now numbers 44, and the 
animals are the survivors of those 
ancient wild cattle of Britain, described 
by Julius Caesar. 

With their circular horns set on the 
extreme summit of the skull they 
resemble the wild aurochs, the ancestors 
of all our domestic cattle. Herds of 
aurochs are still preserved on the Con¬ 
tinent, and the herd protected by the 
League of Nations will, we hope, survive 
for ever. : 

Lord Tankerville has been compelled 
by the present high taxation to close 
Chillingham Castle, and is considering 
whether he can Still retain this magni¬ 
ficent and costly possession. We hope 
these lovely animals, noble creatures, 
great artists like Landseer have de¬ 
lighted to paint, will be kept together 
after having been established longer 
than our English Parliament. 

If they have to leave Northumberland 
could not they come to Whipsnade Zoo ? 


A LARGER CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE FOR LONDON ? 

The Children’s Theatre is not having 
its usual season of merrymaking this 
autumn, but this does not mean that 
wc are losing it for ever. 

It means that still better things are 
probably in store for Christmas. 

The small Endell Street theatre 
served its purpose at first. The lease is 
now up, and four years have proved th^t 
it is not large enough. 

If Miss Joan Luxton has enough 
financial support a splendid Christmas 
programme will be given at a larger 
theatre during the holidays, so that if 
several parties of children choose the 
same day to come up from the country 
there will be plenty of room for all. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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A Very Important Matter 

Qur British Army is again 
^ “ contemptible "■—in point 

of numbers ; as compared with 
Continental armics.it is a very 
small force indeed. 

On the Continent of Europe, 
however, measures have been 
taken since the war which enor¬ 
mously swell the ranks- of potential 
fighting men. This has been done 
by ^ a Short Service system of 
training. All young men are con¬ 
scripted and are passed through 
twelve or eighteen months of train¬ 
ing. By this means the entire 
youthful manhood of the nation 
is trained in arms. 

In the Preparatory Disarma¬ 
ment Commission which has been 
at work during the last year or 
two, to prepare the way for the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932, 
army schedules have been pre¬ 
pared in which reserves arc not 
counted . That is to say, nation A 
or B is only to put down the 
actual number of men serving 
with the Colours, and reductions 
are to be made in relation to 
these misleading figures. 

This is a very serious issue, for 
it will at once be seen that if re¬ 
serves are not taken into account 
disarmament will be a sham. 

Modern intensive army train¬ 
ing can easily make a man an 
effective fighting unit in twelve 
months. We know this by our 
own experience in the war: 

The issue is not a fanciful one ; 
it is very real indeed. The 
schedules as prepared for the 
Disarmament Conference, by ex¬ 
cluding reserves, mask the true 
military preparations of the Con¬ 
tinental nations. If reduction is 
merely to be made upon men 
with the Colours there will be 
very little real reduction. 

When the subject was debated 
before the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion the majority of the members 
accepted the schedules excluding 
reserves. Needless to say Ger¬ 
many, which has been compelled 
to make a real military reduc¬ 
tion, strongly objected, pointing 
out that “ instead of leading to 
real disarmament the Draft would 
only serve to conceal the real 
state of world armaments, or 
would even allow real armaments 
to be increased .” 

The year draws on, and soon 
we shall be within a few months 
of the Disarmament Conference. 
It is very necessary, therefore, 
that we should understand what 
is taking place and do everything 
.we can to influence public opinion. 
Again we feel the need for a great 
World Voice, capable of arrest¬ 
ing the attention of all nations. 
We have halved our navy, have 
no army* to speak of, and are 
fourth or fifth in air armaments. 
As we have thus not merely 
talked about Disarmament but 
done so much, we have a peculiar 
right to be heard in this all- 
inmortant matter. 


All One 

are members of one great body. 
Nature planted in us a mutual 
love and fitted us for a social life. 
We must consider that we were born 
for the good of the whole. Seneca 
© 

A Reproach to the City 

W HEN we are talking of waste let 
us not forget what the recent 
Macmillan Committee on Trade re¬ 
ported about the kind of finance 
carried on by man}' people in the City 
of London itself. 

This Committee found that in 1928 
there were 284 public companies 
floated in London for which the 
British public subscribed no less than 
£117,000,000. By May this year the 
total market value of these companies 
had fallen* to only £66,000,000, a loss 
of nearly half of the money which 
had been invested by thrifty people. 

The Committee goes on to point 
out that of these 284 companies no 
fewer than 70 have been wound up 
(which means ended) and that the 
capital of 36 of the others has no 
market value. 

It is a great reproach to the City of 
London that out of 284 public com¬ 
panies formed in one year no less than 
106 should have utterly failed within 
three years . 

© 

A Word From Plato 

£) own the ages from Plato comes a 
word that wc warmly com¬ 
mend to the society columns of some 
of our grown-up papers. 

" What do you think of our people? 0 
asked a man who was talking to 
Plato, telling him what costly houses 
they lived in and what costly feasts 
they gave. 

I think, 0 said Plato, " that they 
build as if they are to live for ever 
and dine as if they will be dead for 
ever," 

The Brainy Cobbler 

By the Look-About Lady 

CJtanding in one of our large pro¬ 
vincial towns, wearily waiting 
for a bus, with fifteen other people all 
tired of shopping and laden with 
parcels, with nowhere to sit, no shelter 
from a sudden shower of September 
sleet, wc suddenly caught sight of a 
cobbler's shop in which there hung a 
ticket bearing these words: “ Come in 
and wait for a penny. 0 

In we went. It was a little shop, 
but part of it had been set aside for 
comfortable basketrchairs. There were 
eight of us, and a table with several 
picture papers on it. There was only 
one vacant chair, but gladly wc gave 
our penny for shelter which the town 
had not provided but which the little 
cobbler, whose face wore the triumph¬ 
ant look of a man with an idea, had 
sensibly offered us. 


Baby’s First Word 

The other day a mother was 
writing down the words her 
baby can say at eighteen months. 

Among them was aeroplane. And 
he cannot yet say ship or cart. 

0 How the world has changed ! " 
sighed Grannie. 

" Not really, 0 said Mother. “ The 
first word baby said was DacTda. 
What was the first word you said ? 0 
" Dadda,° Grannie confessed. 
"-And," said Mother, 0 I am certain 
it was the first word your great-great¬ 
grandmother said. Transport may 
change, but not the heart. 0 
' ' ® 

Tip-Cat 

Qonsidering his easy life nowadays 
the Kaiser is probably thinking 
that he did win the war, after all. 

0 

Qrkat actors are scarce. Many arc 
scarcely great. 

0 

A.FTER all. Evolution is perhaps not 
true in Tennessee. Some people 
go backward. 

0 

V/uat is a prosperous nation ? some¬ 
body asks. Peter Puck thinks 
it is a nation with a credit 
so bad that it could never 
borrow sixpence. 

0 

A n artist says he can 
only express himself 
with a pencil. t Can he 
draw his breath ? 

0 

A stowaway went to 
sleep in a ship’s re¬ 
frigerator. He knew the 
cap tain would make things 
warm for him. 

0 

Vegetarians are usually 
very thorough. They 
like to get to the root of 
things. 

0 

JFnations were not spend¬ 
ing so much on the next 
war they could, perhaps, pay for the last. 

0 

JTeelings we do not envy: 

Those of the man who in these 
days is drawing a big salary which he 
docs not earn. 

0 

Veils are to be fashionable. They are 
bound to come to the front. 

0 

Jt is absurd to stand on one’s dignity, 
says a writer. If they did not some 
people would not get a footing. 

0 

gUMMER time is ending. Perilaps summer¬ 
time will now begin. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Qenmark is giving China as much 
typhoid and cholera vaccine as 
will inoculate 100,000 people. 

Qxford University Scouts have 
been running a surgery and can¬ 
teen for hop-pickers. 

JUST AN IDEA 

It was that great lover of roses Dean 
Hole who said that he who ivould 
have beautiful roses in his garden must 
first have beautiful roses in his heart . 


Little Brother in Pall Mall 

The other day as we walked through Pali Mall 
a little donkey stood patient and still outside a 
great club, with the Rolls-Royces hurrying by. 

Drother Donkey in Pall Mall; 
^Hauling master’s load of greens, 
Where with flash and glitter go 
Flocks of rich men’s limousines, 

Where the Royal Palace stands, 

Where thesentries march about; 
In the heart of London’s pride : 
Tell us what you thought about ? 

Brother Donkey, I can guess : 

First you thought of grassy lea; 
Then of crowded streets, and then 
Thought what asses men must be. 

Country Girl 

© 

Little Street Gentlemen 

By One Who Saw Them 

A few days ago in a little side street 
off one of the main London roads 
an incident happened which interested 
a looker-on. 

Three small urchins in charge of an 
empty soap-box on wheels were run¬ 
ning at full speed. One pushed the 
cart, another ran by the side, and the 
smallest of the three sat on a sack. 

In the narrow street was a fruit 
stall, with oranges and grape-fruit and 
bananas piled up in tempting pyra¬ 
mids. The colour alone made an 
alluring sight in this drab street. 

The boys were going at such a rate 
that, as they reached the fruit stall, 
which spread rather out into the road; 
they went with a bump right into it. 

Probably the owner of the stall was 
indoors ; at any rate, he was nowhere 
to : be seen, and in the noise of the- 
traffic he hardly heard the crash into 
his stall. He docs not know about it 
yet. If this should meet his eye we 
assure him that nothing is here for 
tears, nothing but well and fair, as 
Milton said. 

No damage was done. Only some 
golden oranges went dancing down the 
street, some plums and bananas went 
bead-over-heels to the ground. 

0 Ooh ! 0 said one of the boys, and 
then there was a hasty scramble. The 
small one stepped from his sacking- 
lined carriage. Each orange was 
rescued from the place it had chosen 
to settle in in the gutter and stacked 
once more upon its pyramid. Each 
plum was replaced on its pile ; each 
banana put back. And, what was 
more, the little boys searched well be¬ 
neath the sacking, discovering oranges 
and plums which had buried them¬ 
selves there, and returned each un¬ 
failingly to the stall. Then off they went. 

No one, so far as they knew, had 
seen this happen. The owner of the 
stall had not come out. Other passers- 
by did not even glance their way; 
only one, from a hidden doorway, saw 
that diligent searching among the 
sacking, a thing it. would have been all 
too easy to have left undone. 

But those little street gentlemen 
could not have done that. 

© 

Our Bricks 

Our todays and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Longfellow 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If an air 
pilot’s life 
is all plane 
sailing 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TRUNK 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
WORLD MARKETS 

GREAT FALL OF BRITISH 
TRADE 

What the Trade Returns Show 
of Our Buying and Selling 

THE DISASTROUS WAR 

It appears that we have now to look 
on our trade, which means so much to 
all of us, as a thing in process of recon¬ 
struction. 

The war has made such remarkable 
changes that many of our wisest men 
are baffled to know what to do, and 
we have all to consider every detail 
and every policy with an open mind, 
seeking only the welfare of the country. 

It used to be said with truth, as a 
mere commonplace of our external trade, 
that we mainly imported food and raw 
materials and mainly exported coal and 
manufactured articles. 

Now, unfortunately, it is no longer 
true. Whereas in the old; days we 
mainly imported food and (materials, 
we now mainly import food and manu¬ 
factured articles. 

The Great Change 

Let us take the latest issued official 
trade returns, those for August. This 
is what we find about our imports : 

Food .. .. .. .. .. £31,800,000 

' Manufactures . £20,100,000 

Raw Materials. £12,500,000 

No one before the war would have 
thought these figures credible, yet they 
have come about. The home market 
is being overwhelmed in time of very 
bad trade with astonishingly large im¬ 
ports of manufactured goods, a large 
part of which we might be making. 

If we turn to the August record of 
exports this is what wc find : 

Food ... £ 2 , 600,000 

Raw Material, mainly coal £3,400,000 

Manufactures .. .. £ 21 , 900 , 000 , 

It seems absurd that this country, 
celebrated for its manufacturing power, 
should be actually buying from abroad 
almost ‘as -many manufactured goods as 
it sells to all the world. 

What is the Explanation ? 

Why is it that the workshop of the 
world, which used mainly to import 
food and raw materials, is now im¬ 
porting far more manufactures than raw 
materials ? . , 

The answer is to be found in the changes 
made by the war. 

World trade has been disturbed and 
depressed by the payment of huge sums 
for War Debts, and tariffs have been 
multiplied and raised. This led to 
general collapse, and in that collapse 
ours has been the only big market in 
the world' which freely admits manu¬ 
factured goods. Therefore goods have 
been offered freely in our market, and, 
owing to depression, at very low prices. 

The Trade Slump 

Our imports in the trade slump have 
been unusual or abnormal. As wc have 
not defended ourselves against these 
assaults on our home market the home 
market - has suffered. We have been 
importing iron and steel at the rate of 
three million tons a year, although wc 
have 90,000 iron and steel workers in 
receipt of unemployment benefit. 

We have actually borrowed large sums 
and upset our Budget to pay unemploy - 
'Vient benefits to iron and steel workers 
who might be making the iron and steel 
we are buying abroad . 

In the same way wc have been im¬ 
porting artificial silk and woollens and 
bricks and many other things wc are 
quite competent to make. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, 
that all the talk in the political world 
is how these things can be remedied. 


A DELIGHTFUL bit of nCWS COIUCS to US 

. from Rome. 

: Signor Mascagni, the famous composer 
of Cavalleria Ru$ticana, received the 
other day a very odd package. It was 
an old shabby trunk which somehow 
looked familiar. Inside it were the be¬ 
longings of a desperately poor student. 

This is the story of the trunk. In 
1882 young Mascagni was a 'music 
student living at a boarding-house in 
Milan. Publishers would not print his 
music, 'Nobody wanted lessons or music 
copied. Mascagni could not pay his bill, 
and had to leave his trunk behind him 
instead. Long years of poverty followed. 

Fame and fortune came eight years 
later with Cavalleria Rusticana, but by 
then Mascagni had forgotten the pledge 
left at the Milan boarding-house. In time 


W hen Othello was performed the other 
day, with Paul Robeson as the hero, 
an old gentleman named D’Orsay played 
another part, tie was 78, and it was the 
end of a long career, for now we hear that 
this old gentleman who entertained our 
fathers and grandfathers is dead. 

His father was a solicitor, and the 
boy, whose name was Dorset Lawrance, 
went to Merchant Taylors School, where 
the boys, teased him by calling him 
Count D’Orsay instead of Dorset. 

Was it the power of suggestion that 
turned him into a theatrical aristocrat ? 
We only know that he called himself 
D’Orsay and became so exactly like the 
popular notion of an Hnglish peer that 
he played practically no other part 
during a long lifetime on the stage. 

But sometimes stage peers live on 
dry bread. Once during his early 
struggling days he played in a 


the creditor forgot it too, or if lie 
examined the trunk he thought its 
contents were worthless. But not so 
his heirs. Wlien they went through his 
belongings they came upon the trunk, 
and discovered in it not only letters to 
Mascagni but the manuscript score of his 
first opera. They gave it back to Mas¬ 
cagni. It was a charming gesture. 

We wonder if the trunk was like 
Pandora’s Box, and if, when Mascagni 
opened it, he released a crowd of 
memories as bitter as her imps. It must 
have reminded him of days when hq was 
hungry and cold and almost in despair. 
But not quite. In the old trunk, as 
in Pandora’s Box, there was the good 
fairy Hope. Thanks to her, Mascagni 
did not throw himself into the river, but 
tried again, and became Mascagni. 


company at Aylesbury, and when pay 
day came there was no salary. • D’Orsay 
could not pay his landlady, who refused 
to trust him, and said she would keep 
his beloved dog till he did pay. 

Three days later D'Orsay scraped 
together enough money to pay the bill, 
and tramped from Bedford to Aylesbury 
to do so. There he found an amusing 
situation. 

His faithful dog had . refused to leave 
his room, or to let anyone else enter it. 
Neither food could tempt nor blows cow 
him. The landlady had been unable to 
let the room, She,was.as glad to see 
D’Orsay as the clog was. 

Better days came. For some 30 years 
D’Orsay was in America, playing the 
part of an English peer whenever there 
was one to play. He was perfect at it; 
but his dog would tell you that he was 
even better as a dog owner. 


A VILLAGE FACES 
A CRISIS 

THE PLAIN WAY OUT 

Why a Traveller in Rumania 
Could Not Get a Match 

THE BIG BONFIRE ! 

Dy Our Hungary Correspondent 

Strange indeed are some of the re¬ 
actions produced by modern economic 
conditions. 

The great Swedish match king, Ivar 
Kreuger, .has monopolised the match 
market in some countries of Central 
Europe, and by sending up. the price of 
matches has created in certain of these 
countries a situation which Robinson 
Crusoe, after several years spent on his 
island, would have regarded as quite 
natural and proper, but which some¬ 
what took away the breath of a visitor 
to a little Rumanian village. 

An Unavailing Quest , 

He was walking down the village 
street, an unlighted cigarette in his 
hand, and seeing an old man sitting 
smoking his pipe on a bench begged 
him for a match. ■ !' 

“ A match ? ” repeated the old man 
in surprise. “*But I have none.” j 

The stranger walked on until he met 
three young men, to- whom he repeated 
his request. ; 

The young men looked at him as if 
he had asked them for a Great Auk’s 
egg or the pot of gold that lies at the 
end of the rainbow. ' 

“Of course we have no matches," 
they said. 

Again th& stranger walked on, his 
unlighted cigarette in his hand, until 
he met an old woman whose well-filled 
basket showed that she had just been 
shopping; he stopped and asked her, 
very politely, where he could buy some 
matches for himself. 

“ Nowhere,”, she answered. “ But if 
you want to light your cigarette you 
can do so at the bonfire.” 

The Common Fire 

- Very much intrigued, the visitor 
walked down the street in the direction 
the old woman had pointed out, and 
when he came to the last house he saw, 
on a hillock, a roaring fire that! was 
continually being fed by passers-by. 
One would throw a log on it, another a 
branch or a bundle of t\yigs, and every 
minute someone would go . up and light 
his pipe or his cigarette at the flames, 
while women would come running with 
empty saucepans which they filled with 
burning embers. 

More and more mystified, the visitor 
asked the meaning of this strange ; pro- 
ceeding, and was told that as matches 
had become so dear the villagers had 
refused in a body to buy them. They 
preferred to keep a common fire burning 
day and night. Wood being plentiful 
in the neighbourhood it cost them 
nothing but a little trouble; and,-lest 
anyone should accuse them of meanness, 
they collect so much a month match- 
money (the price of a hundred boxes o; 
matches) toward a new church. 

.. _ . : ■ - i- 

THE WORLD AND ITS 
SAVINGS 
Where They Are 

The United States Department oi 
Commerce has published an estimate oi 
American investments in foreign 
countries. 

The total is now said to be 300c 
million pounds. Of these 3000 millions 
925 are invested in Europe, 727 in 
Canada, and 615' in the countries ol 
South America. 

The official estimate of American in¬ 
vestments in Great Britain is 131 millions 
and in Germany 308. millions. 

For comparison wc may points out 
that British Oversea investments are 
estimated as worth ‘4000 millions. 


THE 300-SPEAKER SET 



At the Radio Exhibition held at Olympia last week three hundred loud-speakers were 
operated by this B.B.C. amplifier. Thus all loud-speakers demonstrated on the stands 
broadcast the same music or speech and an unbearable Babel was avoided. 


The Poor man’s Dog 
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WATCH 


Blotting Out St Paul’s 


AND SEE THE GOOD IN 
THIS HARD WORLD 

What Happened To a Watcher 
For Half an Hour 

TRUE GASES 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Two people in Paris were talking of 
the slowness of the progress of Peace. 
This is what they said. 

How is it possible, said on6, for nations 
to agree, seeing that families are always 
differing one from another ? 

My friend, said the other, the error is 
in the false estimates we have of people. 
Listen to this story of what happened 
to me the other day. 

I was in a great hurry when I took my 
ticket at the Gare du Nord"and, gathering 
my change at the ticket office, I kept it 
in my hand till I was in the train, mean¬ 
ing to slip it into my bag. But in the 
evening I found that a hundred-franc 
note was missing, and I realised that I 
must have lost it on the way from the 
ticket office to the train. The next 
morning I rang up the Lost Property 
Office of the Gard du Nord, and it seemed 
that at the given hour a' hundred-franc 
note had been found by a certain 
Madame Blanchet, a woman employed 
at the station, who had taken it to her 
chief. Madame Blanchet earns five- 
pence an hour by washing train windows 
all day, work she has been doing for 
twelve years. 

A Charwoman’s Charity 

Soon after this I opened my evening 
paper and my eyes lighted on a char¬ 
woman’s letter to the newspaper, which 
had been giving some hard cases and 
asking for help. 

"I am poor,” the letter ran, “but I 
enjoy good nir, plenty of sun, and a 
little garden ; I also have a darling 
mother eighty years old. I am sending 
you ten francs for case number 24 ; it 
is not much, but I hope that many 
people will havp given with all their 
hearts, as I do.” 

Here the letter ended, and was thus 
resumed the following day : ” I have 
been reading case number 38 again. 
How pathetic ! Here arc ten francs 
for it. I will take in another lot of 
washing. There is no lack of work. 
All your cases interest me, but it is 
impossible for me to do more—yes, 
impossible.” 

I had hardly finished going through 
this paragraph when a little boy rushed 
- into my room, crying : 

“Don't, look for me in the house; 
I am just taking this bunch of lilac to 
Madame B. The poor woman is ill and 
she loves flowers so.” - 

Perhaps all this happened in half an 
hour, and how much bad has come to 
my knowledge compared with all this 
good ? Allow me to ask you something? 
Do you ever think of the words of Jesus : 

What I say unto you I sav unto all , 
Watch, ■ • • “ 

Watch, and you will see much good 
in this hard world. 


JOHN HAS A PICTURE 
HUNG 

Japan’s New Art Gallery 

An English boy, John Webster of 
Clacton-on-Sea, saw in the C.N. that 
pictures were wanted for the new 
Children’s Museum*’at Kyoto in Japan, 
which is collecting drawings from child¬ 
ren of every country. 

John was enterprising enough to send 
a picture, and it now hangs in the 
Japanese gallery. Enclosed with the 
letter of-thanks he received was a paint¬ 
ing by a Japanese girl of thirteen, the 
same age as John. \ 

The idea of this international pictui*e 
gallery is to create a friendly interest 
between children all over the world. 



St Paul’s as seen from the C.N. roof last year 



The tragedy begins 



The great dome going 



Finis 

The C.N. roof has lost its great possession. It had one of the finest views of St Paul’s in 
London, with Wren’s mighty dome centred in the great length of the cathedral. Now it 
sees St Paul’s no more, for the new Lever House has blotted it out. 


On the league 
Council t 

A Big Nation and a 
Small One 

One of the biggest and- one of ^thc 
smallest countries of the world have 
now been elected to seats on the League % 
Council for three years. 

The representative for China will 1 
speak ' in the interests of over four 
hundred million people; he will speak 
in :the name of a country which has 
had thousands of years .of civilisation, 
a long and rich experience of thought 
and action. ' 

The representative for Panama will 
speak in the name of a comparatively 
new country which realised its inde¬ 
pendence only a few years ago. It has a 
high tradition for understanding the 
value of arbitration, and it was within 
its borders that, just a century ago, the 
international assizes established by 
Simon Bolivar were held. 

Abuse of Free Election 

Its total population is comparable 
with that of a large city only, and its 
election to a seat on the League Council 
is due to the practice which has graduallv 
been allowed to. grow up of securing to 
Latin America one of the tlircp scats 
which become vacant every year. This 
means that there are always three scats 
of the Council filled by representatives 
from Central or South America, what¬ 
ever the importance of those States. • 
Also it means that some countries, not 
belonging to one or another ‘block, are 
permanently deprived of any chance of 
obtaining a seat. This abuse of the 
rights of free election has now become 
serious enough for Lord Cecil to bring 
forward a proposal that the Assembly 
should agree to a special study of the 
system of elections and propose the 
necessary reforms. 


THE GALLANT ESKIMO 
An Arctic Adventure 

A wireless message has flashed across 
the seas an exciting tale of adventure 
in the Arctic. 

Five Britons left Peterhead in a small 
motor ketch many months ago. They 
were going to seek their fortunes as fur 
traders in North Canada, and they 
built up dazzling castles in the air from 
tales of profitable hunting trips. 

But ill-luck trailed them across the 
seas. The Master of the ketch fell sick 
and died on the journey across the 
Atlantic. The boat’s motor-engine 
failed, and she was unmanageable; For 
a while she drifted among the ice-floes, 
and then a storm sprang up and 
smashed her like a matchbox on the 
rocky shore of Baffin Land. 

Four men struggled on to that bleak 
shore. No streets, no shelter, no shops 
with food i\\ them could bless their 
sight: there was nothing to be seen 
but snow and ice for ever. 

They struggled along, suffering greatly 
and hoping little. / , 

Sonic £ood angel led their aimless 
steps to an Eskimo camp. 

The Eskimos took them in, and kept 
them through the winter, 

It is hard for English people to realise 
what a great and gallant thing those 
Eskimos did. 

The Eskimo lives by hunting alone. 
If he fails to catch a fish or kill a beast 
his family must go hungry. There is no 
shop where he can buy food, no granary 
filled with com or rice, no vendor of 
fuel, no seller of boots or clothes. It 
must, have been a tremendous struggle 
to keep these four strangers through the 
winter, but the Eskimos never dreamed 
of turning them away. The great hard¬ 
ships of the North breed a great kindness. 

When Spring came the liskimos led 
their guests, to an outpost of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and there 
they were picked up when the steamship 
Beothic called with supplies. 
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LONELY JIM 

His Lost Ghair at the 
Tea Party 

SAD AFFAIR AT THE ZOO 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Zoo visitors who have enjoyed the 
Chimpanzee Tea Parties will be sorry 
to hear that Jimmy, the leader of the 
three performing apes, has disgraced 
himself and been forced to retire. . 

At the end of one of the afternoon 
performances this chimpanzee suddenly 
felt irritated and begcin to make a scene 
by shrieking loudly. His keeper tried 
to check him, but Jimmy flew into a 
rage and, turning on the keeper, bit 
him severely. 

Afterwards the ape obviously regretted 
his bad conduct, but as the Zoo con¬ 
siders it unsafe to give any inmate of 
the menagerie a second chance after, 
insubordination in the grounds, Jimmy 
was told that never again could he 
occupy a clutir at the tea table. For 
several days after Jimmy’s fall from 
grace the tea parties had to be cancelled 
because three performers arc essential 
to make the entertainment a success, 
and a certain amount of time was 
needed to prepare a new recruit, Ivy, 
for the ordeal of her first performance 
in public. Also Boo-Boo had to learn 
to take ^Jimmy’s place as leader. 
FortunatelyTvy was an excellent pupil, 
and both Boo-Boo and Peggy helped 
the keeper to train her. 

A Natural Comedian 

But Jimmy will be missed for some 
time, liver since the parties were first 
started he had taken part in them, and * 
for three years lie acted as host to his 
two companions, Boo-Boo and Peggy, 
his duties being to help them into their’ 
chairs, to attend to their needs during 
the meal, and to help them to get off 
their chairs after the party. Then he 
assisted the keeper to pile the chairs on 
the table and collect the plates. lie 
is a natural comedian and always 
appeared gratified by the laughter with 
which liis antics were greeted. 

It was not, however, a grccit surprise 
when he misbehaved, for Jimmy’s 
temper was known to be uncertain.* In 
their youth chimpanzees are docile, 
affectionate, and fond of human society, 
but as they mature their temper usuallv 
changes, and Jimmy had reached this 
critical period. Last summer he ceased 
to be a reliable Zoo pet, for he scratched 
the face of a boy who was play mg'-with 
him, and after that he lost the privilege 
of being allowed to come out of his den 
to play with visitors. Today Jimmy 
is extremely bored, for lie enjoyed the 
parties and missps his twice daily walks 
to the lawn. 


A HAPPY LANDING 
Two Enemies Meet Again 

When Herr Uder, the famous German 
airman, visited America'for , the inter¬ 
national dying meeting lie first sought 
out Mr Wanamakcr. 

Mr Wanamakcr and Ilerr Uder had 
met before. It was in-tlio war, and the 
meeting had not been a .friendly one, 
for the German had brought the 
American airman down. 

But the result had not been as bad as 
it might have been, for Mr Wanamakcr 
recovered to fly again, Herr Uder 
kept a piece of the fabric of the crashed 
aeroplane as a trophy of the encounter. 

.When the two met the other day the 
first tiling flic German hastened to do 
was to restore the piece of fabric, with 
compliments and kind regards ! He 
turned liis war souvenir into a friendly 
gesture, and that is what should be the 
fate of all war, memories. 

.. “ Happy landings ” is . the' greeting 
which good airmen offer to one another. 
Mr Wanamakcr may feel that the land¬ 
ing he made when last he met Herr 
TJtlcr was perhaps to bo counted as 
one that has its compensations.. 


News Pictures of the Week 



The Onion Harvest—The Breton onion-sellers are familiar figures in many parts of England, 
Here is a picture of an earlier stage of the story, showing elderly harvesters with a heap of 
onions they have gathered in a field in Brittany. 



The Young Mariners—The yachting pool at Branksomc Chine near Poole is a favourite 
rendezvous of model yachtsmen. Here are two young enthusiasts with their boats in a little 
harbour complete with lighthouse. ‘ 



Mother and Child—A photographer walking through some Middlesex lanes not many miles 
from London was charmed with the sight of this donkey and her baby In a field, and he 
stopped and made this delightful camera study of them. 


DADDY AND THE 
INCOME TAX 

The Budget and the 
Married Man 

AN INJUSTICE THAT SHOULD 
BE REMEDIED 

We need hardly be surprised if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
time to consider the new income tax: 
proposals thoroughly before proposing 
them to Parliament. 

After many years of agitation the 
British Government was induced before 
the war to make allowances to income 
tax payers who were married, so that 
they paid less than if they were 
unmarried. This was obviously fair, 
and a member of the C.N. staff who was 
then an M.P. recalls speeches of his in 
the House of Commons in which he 
pleaded the case very strongly. 

The method finally adopted was to 
relieve tlie married man of a certain 
part. of taxation by allowing him to 
deduct part of his- income as non’ 
taxable in respect of his wife and to 
make a reduction for each of his young 
children. 

Now Mr Snowden has reduced the 
allowance for married persons to ^150 
and has further reduced the allowance 
for children. The effect of these re¬ 
ductions-is that they favour bachelors 
at the expense of married men. 

How It Works Out 

Let us take the case of a man with 
^600 a year, giving round figimcs only. 
If he is a single man he paid ^50 under 
the old scheme, and will now be asked 
for'£73. 

If he is a married man without 
children, his old rate was ^30, whereas 
he is now to be asked for ^60, so that 
part of his old advantage over the 
bachelor has been taken from him. 

Suppose lie has one child. In that 
case under the old system he was asked 
for ^21, whereas under the new scheme 
he is asked for ^48. 

Suppose he has two children. In 
that case the old payment was ^16, 
whereas he has now to pay ^38. 

Surely the married man has here a 
serious grievance which demands the 
attention of Mr Snowden ? 

THE MAN WHO MADE 
THE PERISCOPE 
A Guide to the Stars 

In his modest way Sir Howard Grubb 
throughput his long life hitched his 
wagon to a star. 

He made telescopes. For more than 
fifty years he had been making them, 
and only astronomers can tell how 
through .tjicm the numbers of .the stars 
had been multiplied in that time. 

Greenwich Observatory ,looks out on 
the starry battalions of the skies 
through Grubb telescopes. . Grubb tele¬ 
scopes nightly search the heavens from 
Russia and Ireland, from. Vienna and 
Edinburgh, from the Cape and from 
California;. A ■ 

He made the world see .stars through 
these, great instruments, and lie also 
invented a little one which every school¬ 
boy knows. It was the periscope, and 
in his'versatile hands it was fitted for 
many purposes. 

One. other thing he improved, for 
which motorists and pedestrians should 
be grateful. It was the anti-dazzle 
headlight for motor-cars. To the last 
of his 87 years he went on inventing, 
and it is his happy fortune that the 
works of his hand and brain will last 
long as his memorial. 
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HUGO GROTIUS 

THE MAN WHO ESCAPED 
IN A BOX 

A Lovely Window in Memory 
of a World Peace Man 

FORERUNNER OF THE LEAGUE 

Hugo Grotius, the Dutchman who 
holds a high position in the vanguard 
ot modern civilisation and was one of the 
pioneers of the League of Nations, has 
• received one more honour from our 
American friends. 

The lawyers of America have erected 
a lovely memorial window in the Nicwe 
, Kcrk at Delft, where Grotius lies, and 
. Mr Frank Kellogg, the American member 
of the World Court, has just unveiled it. 

; Hugo Grotius was one of those great 
figures who come into this world and 
whose fate it is to plant a tree which 
only attains its full growth centuries 
after they have passed away. 

One of the World’s Prodigies 

As the man who laid the foundations 
of International Law his great and 
beneficent influence is being recognised 
more and more-as civilisation marches 
to its goal. 

Grotius was one of the world’s un¬ 
mistakable prodigies. He was born at 
Delft on April io, 1583, nearly forty 
years before a little band cf llnglish 
exiles left that port to sail on the / 
Mayflower. He was a pupil of Joseph 
Scaligcr, the greatest scholar of his time, 
and astounded. even his master by 
the Latin poems he wrote at the age of 
nine. At eleven he entered Leyden 
University, and when only fifteen lie 
edited an encyclopedia, s 

After accompanying an embassy to 
the Court of France he set up as a 
lawyer, and at 24 he was appointed 
to the office of advocate-general of Hol¬ 
land and Zeeland. 

Beginnings of a Great Work 

Not content with his legal work he 
wrote Latin dramas, which were read 
and translated in other lands, and one, 
Adamus Exsul, gave many a hint to 
John Milton. / 

At the age of 20 lie was engaged as 
advocate by the rich Dutch East India 
Company in the defence of one of their 
captains who had captured a Portuguese 
galleon in the Strait of Malacca. Many 
religious , people of Holland , held that 
a private company could not legally act 
in this way, and Grotius had to prove 
that the capture was lawful. 

The case led him to consider the-, 
lawfulness of war in general, and he set 
down his conclusions in a manuscript 
book, De jure prestae, which he never 
published, and it remained undis¬ 
covered till 1868. 

This manuscript contained, written 
less guardedly and with more dogma¬ 
tism, the main principles set out in his 
world-famous work on International 
Law for Peace and War which he gave 
to the world when an exile in France 
twenty years later. . 

A Romance of Prison History 

For life had not. gone happily for him 
during the intervening years, 

Holland was at that time divided in 
religious belief. As might be expected, 
Grotius was on the liberal-minded side 
and tried to mitigate the raging contro¬ 
versy. He met with ‘ no success, and 
Prince Maurice, who had taken the 
popular Calvinist side, arrested him, 
and he was condemned to life-long 
imprisonment at the age of 36. His 
escape from this captivity is one of the 
romances of prison history. He turned 
again to literature, and great chests of 
books passed in and out of his cell. 

His wife came to share his captivity, 
and one day she persuaded him to take 
the place of the books in the out¬ 
going case. She packed him in it, and 
the trick succeeded. Grumbling that 
the case was heavy enough to contain a 
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THE (GREAT BONFIRE 
Shall We Light It? 

Prophecy has been called the most 
gratuitous form of error, but we have 
one living prophet to whom we arc all 
deeply indebted. 

He is Mr J, M. Keynes, the economist, 
who, as soon as the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed in 1919, published, his famous 
book on the Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. The following extract from 
its pages, now twelve years old, will 
show with what wisdom Mr Keynes 
warned his fellow-countrymen. 

• The war has ended with everyone owing 
everyone else immense sums of money. Ger¬ 
many owes a large sum to the Allies; the Allies 
owe a large sum to Great Britain ; and Great 
Britain owes a large sum to the United States. 

The holders of war loan in every country are 
owed a large sum by the State ; and the State 
in its turn is owed a large sum by these and 
other taxpayers. 

The whole position is misleading, artificial, 
and vexatious. We shall never be able to move 
again unless we can free our limbs of these 
paper shackles. A general bonfire is such a 
necessity that unless we can make of it an 
orderly and good-tempered affair in which no 
serious injustice is done to anyone, it will, 
when it comes at last, grow into a conflagration 
that may destroy much else as well. 

Mr Keynes was only too right. Sooner 
or later wc must have that bonfire, and 
the sooner the better. 

TORTOISIANA 
A Long Life and a Slow Race 

An old inhabitant of Cape Town has 
just died. 

His friends believe he was 216 years 
old, for when he arrived in Africa in the 
year of Waterloo he was said to be a 
youngster of a hundred. 

PetcrSvas his name and he came from 
the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean, 
where, at Aldabra, there still remain a 
few giant tortoises which may be the 
brothers and sisters of Peter, Perhaps 
of the same family was the old tortoise 
which Napoleon saw on St Helena. 

Another tortoise story comes from 
America, where, for the amusement of 
the crowd, men will sometimes sit on 
the tops of flagpoles for days on end. 

In Oklahoma City the latest form of 
excitement is the tortoise race. In the 
local Derby for tortoises,- over a 75-feet 
course, the race was won, by a little 
fellow named Pebblestone at the rate 
of. seven-hundredths of a mile an hour. 
And the prize it won for its owner was 
the sum of £700. 

Verily the race is not always to the 
swift nor the prize to the deserving 1 

Continued from the previous column 
man, the guards carried him put and, 
disguised as a mason, he fled to France. 

Ever on the side of peace, whether 
among nations or between religious 
sects, the great Dutch lawyer spent the 
remainder of his life in writing and as 
an ambassador for Sweden in France. 

He was a poor man. His payment 
for his great work was 500 copies of 
the book to sell, but he had to give so 
many away at the French Court that a 
great reputation was his sole reward. 

In 1645 he determined to return to 
his native land, but the ship in which 
he sailed from Sweden was wrecked 
near Danzig, and the consequent ex¬ 
posure led to his death at Rostock on 
August 29. 

There he lay buried for many years 
until his native town of Delft claimed 
her son once more and reverently bore 
him to a tomb beside the remains of the 
Princes of Orange. 

But not this tomb, not the new and 
lovely window, but the Temple of Peace 
that is destined to arise in the hearts 
and wills of the peoples of the world 
must be the everlasting memorial of 
good Hugo Grotius/ 


A CITY AND THE 
LITTER LOUT 

Not Wanted in Newcastle 

HOWTO DEAL WITH DISTURBERS 
OF THE PEACE 

We shall all bo wanting to live in 
Newcastle. 

Instead of letting things drift the 
City Council is determined to put a stop 
to many little annoyances of modern 
life which disturb the peace of the town. 

They are simply not going to put up 
With the Litter Lout and his slothful 
ways, and they have approved of a bye¬ 
law which will speedily bring the lazy 
fellow to his senses. If any Litter Lout 
in Newcastle throws a cigarette carton 
or any other litter in a street or public 
place lie may be fined ^5. 

Soon it will be a horror of the past to 
sec eyesores such as broken glass, china, 
empty tins, or litter of any kind spoiling 
the greens or commons of Newcastle. 
People will have to make more use of 
dustbins, for if they throw litter of this 
kind in these places or in a park, recrea¬ 
tion ground, waste,'or open space they 
will be called over the coals of Newcastle 
and fined. 

The Noise Nuisance 

Drastic measures are also being taken 
to stop the noise nuisance, that ever- 
increasing menace to nerves and health. 
Here is another byelaw which will make 
Newcastle an abode of the blessed. It 
deals with loud-speakers, gramophones, 
and any musical instrument worked by t 
mechanical means. Any person con¬ 
nected with a shop or business premises 
"adjoining a street or public place is 
liable to be fined if he operates any of 
these instruments to annoy or disturb 
passers-by or residents. 

The Newcastle councillors have re¬ 
membered the Fifth of November, and 
another fine is for throwing or letting-off 
any firework, bomb, squirt, and so on, 
in a place of entertainment if it causes 
annoyance or inconvenience to anybody. 

Another byclaw will lessen the un¬ 
necessary congestion of streets, for cars 
may only be parked in certain places, 
and it will be an offence to park them 
in streets where they might obstruct the 
traffic or cause annoyance. 

WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 
Everything 

Not long ago a young German girl 
made the acquaintance of a Pole, a 
bank clerk in good circumstances and of 
respected family. After a brief court¬ 
ship they married, and happily so ; and 
in the course of their honeymoon arrived 
the other day in Berlin. 

The young man had some business to 
transact, and asked his bride to await 
his return in a well-known tea-shop. 
Scarcely had he gone when the lady was 
surrounded by several'policemen, who 
asked her to ^accompany them to the 
police station. 

In spite of her protestations she was 
obliged to go with them, and there she 
was told that she was believed to be a 
dangerous adventurer. She was unable 
to show her passport because her hus¬ 
band was carrying all the papers in his 
pocket. She was then asked to give her 
name ; but by this time she was so 
terrified that she was quite unable to 
remember her new Polish name—it was 
a very difficult one and she had only 
been married three days. 

After being under lock and key a whole 
night she was again questioned as to her 
name, but was still unable to give it. 

Finally inquiries were made at the 
tea-shop where she had been arrested, 
and the young husband was found to 
have been making frantic inquiries. As 
he was now able to produce the necessary 
papers to prove his wife’s identity she 
was released. 
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A ZOO AS BIG AS 
WALES 

Motoring to See the Lions 

A GREAT RESERVE WHERE WILD 
LIFE IS UNRESTRICTED 

We have often.spoken of the great Reserve 
set apart for animals in South Africa. One of 
our readers has been to see it and sends us 
these notes. 

From a small number the animals 
have increased till now there are nearly 
eight hundred lions, thousands of deer 
of all.kinds, giraffes, leopards, elephants, 
hippos, buffaloes, and warthogs. 

This is great news. In one place, at 
least, wild animals are living their lives 
as Nature intended them to do. There is 
room and food for all, and nothing to 
disturb them. Most of them have grown 
up with no fear of man, having never 
been hunted. 

No Fear of the Motor-Car 

But the most wonderful thing of rill is 
that people can get quite close to these 
animals and spend hours watching them, 
although they roam wild and un¬ 
restricted. And the secret is that none 
of them is afraid of a motor-car. They 
were puzzled at first, because the great 
throbbing, petrol-smelling thing was 
different from anything they had seen 
before; but they have pronounced it 
harmless and now hardly bother to look 
up as it passes by, though they generally 
move off if anyone gets out of the car to 
take a photograph. 

There arc miles and miles of well-kept 
roads through this beautiful park-liko 
Reserve, and there are always fresh 
things to see. 

1 Here a proud sable antelope stands, 
head turned to the car, here a koodoo 
bull guards a doe with her lovely young 
fawn. A herd of fifty impala, one of the. 
most graceful of deer, will lift their heads 
at the approach of the car ; then, satis¬ 
fied that no harm threatens them, will 
return to their grazing. Monkeys play in 
the trees and baboons in . the kopjes. 
Giraffes pick the tender topmost twigs of 
the trees. Enormous herds of zebra and 
gnus graze together in content or 
scamper about in sheer joy of living, and 
in the palm-fringed rivers we catch a 
glimpse of great unwieldy hippos. 

Lions by the Roadside 

Several times wc looked into the eyes 
of a lioness and her cub. Once wc drew 
up at the sight of four lions' by the road¬ 
side, and from behind a tuft of grass 
came a fifth, an enormous fellow. 

Toward dusk one evening five gnus 
dashed into the road ; four galloped 
off, but the fifth doubled, back into the 
bush. Then we saw the reason. Ten 
yards away, in the centre of the road, 
were two lions. One crept away into the 
gloom, but the other stood, like a great 
golden statue, in the light of the lamps, 
and only moved after wc had sounded 
the horn several times. 

Never shall we forget the nights spent 
in complete safety in the Rest Camps, 
with the roar of the lions all round, and 
the wailing of jackals and hyenas waiting 
for the scraps from a lion’s dinner. 

Nowhere else in the whole world is 
there such a home for animals or such a 
place for those who love to watch them. 


AUNT SALLY’S BEAUTIFUL 
SISTER 

No paper can resist a rare bit of news, 
and the C.N. cannot resist publishing 
the fact that there is a really attractive 
petrol station at Rowberrow Dump in 
Somerset. 

We hope all motorists between Bristol 
and Bridgwater will be so charmed by 
the sight that they will stop to give their 
cars a drink of petrol while they them¬ 
selves get out and admire the flowers. 
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URANUS AMONG 
THE FISHES 

Stars That Perpetuate an 
Old Greek Legend 

THE CONSTELLATION OF 
PISCES 

Dy the O.N. Astronomer 

The stars of the celestial Fishes, 
known as Pisces, will shine like glittering 
scales on a fine, dark night, but they do 
not make a striking constellation. 

They are, however, interesting just 
now because the great world of Uranus 
appears in their midst; so to find this 
far-off planet it is necessary to become 
acquainted with this very ancient con¬ 
stellation of the Zodiac. 

Its origin is lost in the dim records 
of antiquity, but these Fishes perpetuate. 
a very old Greek story about a terrible 
giant Typlion who frequented the 
ancient River Euphrates, and when by 
chance Venus and Cupid, her son, 
happened to meet him there they dived 
into the river and transformed them¬ 
selves into two fishes. 

These fishes have ever since been 
commemorated by this constellation, 
and they are usually represented as tied 
together with ribbon round their tails. 
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How to find the chief stars of the Fishes 


The ancient Greeks appear [to have 
introduced this story out of their 
mythology into a constellation that was 
much older than their Hellenic civilisa¬ 
tion. The Babylonians and ancient 
Persians had two fishes to represent 
this part of the heavens, and even the 
ancient Peruvians represented it by 
fishes, having probably handed down 
the idea from long-past ancestors who 
had come from Asia, and possibly 
Chaldea or Babylonia, 

The stars, though none is very 
bright, may be easily found with the 
aid of our star-map and the great 
Square of Pegasus. 

This is formed by four stars of medium 
and about equal brightness which may 
now be seen high in the south-east sky | 
as soon as it is dark. The chief stars 
of the Fishes are to the south and the 
left of the two lower stars of the Square, 
as shown on the star-map, which is on 
a very small scale. 

Two Suns Bigger Than Ours 

Alpha in Pisces is the only moderately 
bright star in the constellation. It is 
the most interesting, being composed 
of two suns, one much larger than the 
other and both far exceeding our Sun 
in size. They are at such an immense 
distance that it has not yet been possible 
to measure it. 

Epsilon in Pisces is of particular 
interest just now because Uranus appears 
not far away and only about six times 
the Moon’s apparent width below 
Epsilon. This will be dealt with more j 
in detail next week, when Uranus will 
be at its nearest to us. 

.Epsilon is below fourth magnitude 
and so is somewhat faint, but should be 
found almost midway between Gamma 
in Pegasus, the lower left-hand star of 
the Square, and Alpha in Pisces. It is, 
moreover, brighter than any other star 
in the vicinity. Though so faint it is a 
sun much larger 'than ours. It is 
8,255,000 times as far away, its light 
taking 130 years to reach us. 

The other stars of the Fishes arc too 
faint and far away to be of general 
interest. The constellation is, in fact, 
more interesting than its stars, particu¬ 
larly when we reflect that while now 
the first of the Zodiac, some 2000 years 
ago it was the last. G. F. M. 


C. L N. 

The Right Kind 
of Holiday 

Number of Members—28,285 

It is cheering to learn that many 
C.L.N. members have been spending 
the right kind of holiday. They have 
been combining enjoyment with good 
work for the C.L.N. 

One member writes to tell us of a visit 
of Cork Guides to Normandy. They 
spent their summer holidays at a castle 
with some French Guides as the guests 
of a charming French countess, who gave 
them a thoroughly jolly time. The 
French girls, says our member, were 
very warm-hearted and friendly. Since 
her return there has been a regular 
exchange of letters between the new 
friends, each writing in the other’s 
language. 

Next year the same Guides are hoping 
to visit Germany. C.L.N. members 
who have been to that hospitable coun¬ 
try can tell them that they will be as 
warmly welcomed there as they were 
in France. 

Kindness in the Black Forest 

A Gloucester member tells us of a 
visit to the Black Forest and of the 
kindness of the German people they met. 
One of their party was unlucky enough 
to be taken ill with appendicitis, and 
had to be left behind. A nice expense, 
we might think. But the German hotel 
manager put aside his chance of making 
money. (The Golden Rule is written in 
all languages.) He undertook to give 
the invalid free board and lodging till 
she should be well enough to return. 

These are only some examples of how 
C.L.N. members are helping to lay 
the surest foundations on which the 
League of Nations can be built. They 
are cementing lasting friendships be¬ 
tween boys and girls, the men and women 
of the future, of many races and many 
languages. 

Who else will help to build these 
foundations ? Every reader of the C.N. 
who does not belong to the C.L.N. can 
do something about it by joining at 
once. Now is the time. Don’t put 
off until tomorrow what you can so 
easily do today. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children's League of 

Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be 
sent to the C.N . < ffice. The C.L.N. Ba ^e 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
Watch—page 8 

ROBERT MAYER’S 
CONCERTS 

Great Treats For Boys and Girls 

The Robert Mayer concerts for child¬ 
ren have become so popular that often 
all tickets are sold well before the day 
of a performance. 

The ninth season opens on October 24 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, and 
mothers and fathers are asked to book 
seats for their children beforehand to 
prevent disappointment. 

Once more Dr Malcolm Sargent will 
be in charge of the symphony orchestra, 
and again he will explain the difficult 
parts of the music and make them 
simple to understand. 

The movement is catching on, and 
concerts for boys and girls will be given 
this season at eight other places in 
England. This is the sixth season at 
West Ham. 


A TREASURE FOR 
THE TATE 

NEW POSSESSION FOR 
THE NATION 

The Finest Mantelpiece Ever 
Made in England ? 

WORK OF ALFRED STEVENS 

Visitors to the Tate Gallery have for 
many years admired the plaster sketch 
Alfred Stevens made for part of his 
mantelpiece at Dorchester House ; today 
they can see the masterpiece itself. 

The owners of Dorchester Hotel have 
given this lovely thing to the nation, 
having saved, it from the sad demolition 
of its old home. 

As a work of art this triumph of the 
brain and hand of Alfred Stevens is 
second only to his masterly Wellington 
Memorial in St Paul's. 

Wondrously Winged Figures 

The crouching Caryatides in Carrara 
marble on each side of the fireplace have 
been described as the noblest creation 
of modern British sculpture. Recessed 
under a broad, flat, semi-circular border 
is a rich wreath supported by won¬ 
drously winged figures with the legs and 
tails of beasts. 

Here is the Renaissance in all its early 
charm with the added strength of an 
English character. To appreciate the 
marvel of it we must remind ourselves 
of the life-story of the genius who 
created it. 

Alfred Stevens was born in 1818 at 
Blandford, Dorset. He was the son of 
a house-painter, and after he left the 
village school at the age of ten he helped 
his father in painting houses, but in his 
spare time he copied pictures. 

In 1833 the rector sent him to Italy, 
where he studied hard at painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. After em¬ 
ployment by Thorwaldsen in Rome he 
returned to England, where the beauty 
of his designing raised the standard of 
many of our crafts. 

The Wellington Monument 

In 1857 his design was selected for 
the Wellington monument, but it was 
never entirely finished by him, partly 
owing to this immense task of decorating 
Dorchester House for Captain George 
Holford. Paintings, metal work, and 
other decorations were designed for this 
beautiful building, but the finest of all 
was this mantelpiece which now stands 
in the Tate Gallery. . 

Alfred Stevens died in 1875 poor and 
in debt, a genius appreciated by only a 
few men during his lifetime, and even 
today not recognised as one of our 
greatest sculptors. 

ITis lovely figures should serve as 
models to our modern sculptors, in pre¬ 
ference to the hideous, distorted mon¬ 
strosities that are too often presented 
to us as triumphs of the sculptor’s art. 


MEXICO JOINS 

Mexico has become a member of the 
League. 

As a country remaining neutral in the 
war its name should have been in the 
annex to the Covenant, with others, 
but for some unexplained reason it was 
not there. Now that omission has been 
rectified by a special invitation. 

The addition of a new member is 
very good for the League, as bringing 
it one step nearer to that universality 
which it needs in order to become fully 
effective. It. is still more good for 
Mexico, bringing it inside the family of 
nations instead of leaving it merely to 
look on from outside. 


84 YEARS IN A COTTAGE 
Mr Edward Miller, who died at his 
forge at Abbeywick, Northumberland, 
lived in the same cottage 84 years, and 
he and his father kept the forge for no 
less than 150 years. 




C HILDREN are healthy 
right through the 
wiqter if “ Ovaltine ” is 
their daily beverage. It builds 
up rich reserves of health 
and energy—thus enabling them 
to resist colds and epidemic 
infections. It keeps them in 
glorious health in spite of 
unpleasant weather conditions. 

** Ovaltine ” is as essential for 
school children as warm 
clothes and sound boots. 
During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment 
is necessary than ordinary 
food contains. All day long the 
children are using up energy 
in spendthrift fashion—and 
every ounce of energy spent 
has to be made good from 
nourishment. 

“Ovaltine” supplies the 
concentrated nourishment ex¬ 
tracted from Nature’s tonic 
foods—malt, milk and eggs— 
and builds up sturdy bodies 
and alert minds. “ Ovaltine “ 
children are quick at their 
lessons, fond of play, and as 
happy as the day is long. 

Instead of tea, plain milk or 
other beverages at or between 
meals, let your children drink 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

OVALTINE 

FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 

Reduced prices in Gt . Britain 
and N. Ireland, . 1/1, 1/10 and 
3/3 per tin . 

P516 
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Smiles 



breakfast 



JACKIE ds generally first, but then he's got 
longeri legs, says Joan . He likes his Puffed 
Wheat, and is always eager to begin. There's 
a big plate this morning to be polished off, but 
zoatch Jackie do it. 



JOAN tells Jackie he should like Puffed Rice 
best, so that there is more Puffed Wheat for 
her. Jackie replies that he “ likes 'em both." 
Sentiments • ztthick Mother approves, for 
there is nothing nicer, nothingmore nourishing . 


Puffed grains arc so ■ different. 
They have a delicious crunchi- 
riess like no other cereal. ' Puffing* 
makes them so completely diges¬ 
tible, equal in nourishment value 
to a hot cooked cereal. 

Ready to serve from the packet, 
they provide a tempting, delicious 
meal, for the whole family . , , 
their goodness is only equalled 
by their appetising flavour. 

Some prefer Puffed Rice, 
others Puffed Wheat; what of 
your family ? 


Try both, for 



This certifies that my grocer has given 
me s a full-sized packet of both Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice for 8d. 
I have not used a similar coupon before. 

i 

Name__ 

Address________ 

' i C.N.P. 3/xo 

To the Grocer 

Oh receipt of this coupon with name and 
address of customer filled in 1 we will send 
you 8d., the full retail price of packet you 
gave as per our offer. Quaker Oats, Ltd., 
ii Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
GENEVA 

GREECE SPEAKS 

The New Friendship Between 
Two Old Nations 

ACCEPTING PEACE 

The representative of Greece had some 
good news to give to the Assembly, of 
the League of Nations about an age¬ 
long quarrel with Turkey which has 
now given place to friendship.. 

“ I am convinced,” said M.Michala- 
poulos, “ that wc can never, put too 
high a price on the idea of union and 
cooperation for peace, which is so 
necessary for humanity. ’ Greece' has 
concluded many treaties of friendship, 
conciliation, and arbitration, and one 
in particular of these is historically 
significant and has a specially important 
practical value.” 

ITe spoke of the agreement brought 
about with Turkey a few weeks after 
.the. last Assembly’ declaring .that it 
ended a quarrel which had lasted for 
centuries. Not only that but, as the 
speaker, said, it started a friendship in 
all cordiality, guaranteed to increase 
aiul develop. 

Triumph of Goodwill 

Tt is not yet ten years since the two 
nations were faced, with a terrible 
struggle in the last stages of their 
antagonism ; onty a year ago the prob- 
. lems which stood in the way of solving 
: this Conflict were many and complex. 
'File goodwill of both parties has now 
brought matters to a successful close 
and the handshake is final. 

The friendship of the two nations has 
a solid basis in forgetfulness of the past 
and mutual confidence in the future. 
Greece has renounced, a dream dear to 
her for many years and has recognised 
the territorial status created by the 
recent treaties ; Turkey has done like¬ 
wise. Antagonism' is at an end, and in 
this new atmosphere the fullest practical 
and moral value of the treaties can be 
achieved. * 

Nations,” remarked the Greek dele¬ 
gate, “ do not require political victories 
to advance in the way of peace. In the 
scientific, artistic, intellectual, and 
economic domains there are fields of 
action in which they can employ them¬ 
selves with equal glory and utility.” 

ATLANTIS 

Quest of a New Challenger 
Expedition 

The lost island of Atlantis has become 
a fable; but a ship belonging to our Navy 
may soon put it among the facts again. 

II.M.S. Challenger is at Chatham. 
She is being fitted with all sorts-of 
wonderful machines, for she has to 
find sunken islands, and survey the 
gradient of the ocean bed. 

There is said to be a submarine 
.mountain about 250 miles north of the 
Azores, Whether this be lost Atlantis 
or not,' it is certain to be a happy 
hunting ground for valuable food fishes.. 
This survey is a part of the Navy’s plan 
to help our fishing fleet, 

A pencil will trace the gradient of the 
ocean bed on a, scroll of paper as the 
Challenger moves across this sunken 
mountain and all its shoals. She has 
echo-sounding apparatus, and a sounding 
machine with 5000 fathoms of wire for 
measuring the depth: a check on the 
echo reports. She has 'also three 
drums of finc^piano wire, each 140 miles 
long, for measuring her distance from 
any given point. * 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 

. On returning from 25 years abroad 
an English' widow, has given £200^ to 
Mr Snowden to help the Old Country, 
“in memory of the woman who gave the 
Widow’s Mite almost 2000 years ago.” 


THREE VOICES 

Nation Speaks Peace 
Unto Nation 

THE LEAGUE AND THE WORLD' 

These three voices, from Holland, Spain, 
and Haiti, made themselves heard at the 
League Assembly at Geneva, and we send 
them wherever the CN. goes. 

This is tvliat the Dutch delegate said: 

The League favours international 
action, but the League can only be 
effective in so far as the individual 
States permit it so to be. The fault for 
the present state of affairs lies with the 
world and not with the League. 

The war was not wholly responsible 
for the present state of things, but one 
thing is clear, that violence inevitably 
produces a general loss of equilibrium ; 
and the one satisfaction to be gained 
from the present situation is that the 
idea of the stupidity of war is penetrat¬ 
ing into the minds and heads of all 
people. In Holland a petition in favour 
of disarmament has been signed by two 
million voters. 

This is the Voice of Spain : 

Spain is to be governed no longer 
arbitrarily by force, but by law and 
mutual consent. There is, therefore, an 
essential agreement between the prin¬ 
ciples of Republican Spain and those of 
the League. 

The new Government of Spain must 
devote all its attention to the internal 
reconstruction of the country on new 
foundations and this can only be 
cai'ried through in an atmosphere. of 
general .peace and prosperity. : The 
League is the soundest foundation for 
the organisation of peace, not only 
because it is the sole permanent in¬ 
stitution that can raise an effective 
barrier against war, but because its 
aim is to eliminate all danger of war 
by encouraging the habit of international 
cooperation. 

This is the small Voice from the 
American Republic of Haiti: 

The world today is one big village, 
with each part sharing in the misfortunes 
which befall the whole. 

Haiti, no less than other countries, is 
suffering from the world crisis, and 
would ask the League for its assistance. 

The small countries of the American- 
continent are almost all producers of 
raw material and tropical products for 
which they need to find a market in 
Europe, and therefore the economic 
system of Europe cannot be restored 
without help being given to these distant 
countries. 

In Haiti itself the situation is serious. 
The value of the exports of coffee and' 
cotton is much diminished in spite of 
greater quantities dispatched. Every 
year the people of Haiti work harder 
and earn less. Never has the country 
suffered such grievous hardship. The 
delegate of Haiti therefore suggests 
that a special committee might be 
appointed to propose urgent remedies 
for the economic crisis in Latin America, 
so closely connected with the European 
and world crisis, and that it might deal 
specially with questions of agricultural 
credit and customs tariffs. 


ANOTHER HARD WINTER 
COMING? 

Dr Sandstrom of Stockholm has just 
returned from a voyage of inquiry in 
the North Atlantic. 

He found that at the end of July the 
temperature of the Gulf Stream was only 
48 instead of the usual 54 degrees. This 
seems to be due to the fact that tropical 
countries have had less sun than usual. 

The consequence will be, in all pro¬ 
bability, that countries .in the north of 
Europe .will again experience a very 
severe winter. 

Incidentally this is borne out" by the 
very early migration of the storks from 
their summer haunts. 

There has already been 40 inches of 
snow in the Little St Bernard Pass. 


A WORD FOR THE 
CORNCRAKE 

Invisible Friend of the 
Farmer 

THE GOOD WORK HE DOES 
FOR NEXT TO NOTHING 

Periodically the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture puts birds on trial, submits all 
their habits to scrutiny, and finds out 
what they eat. From the result of these 
inquiries we know which birds are help¬ 
ful to the farm and, garden and which 
are harmful. 

^The latest bird to enter the witness 
box, so to speak, is the corncrake, a shy,. 
swift-running bird, whose harsh grating- 
cry is constant during the summer in 
the vicinity of cornfields, rough pastures, ’ 
and low-lying meadows. 

So elusive is it that multitudes of 
people, familiar with its voice as with 
the chorus of the poultry run, have 
never seen a corncrake alive—a wander¬ 
ing voice, like that of the cuckoo. 

The quaint notes 

Of cuckoos died, but quainter in tfleir place 
Grated the strident corncrake’s rasping call 
As some rough broken jest on harmony. 

The Official Verdict 

This unmusical bird has come splen¬ 
didly out of its trial and proves to be 
among the most valuable allies the 
farmer has. Here is the result of an. 
analysis of the food of all the corncrakes 
examined for the purpose of the test: 

Injurious insects. 58 per cent 

Slugs and snails .. ., ,. 5 J per cent 

Neutral insects .. ,, 7| per cent 

Worms./,.. .. .. .. 7 J per cent 

Weed seeds. 17 -t per cent 

The fact is clear that during the five 
to seven months of its annual stay in 
England the corncrake lives on insect 
pests of our crops which no mariner of 
artificial method employed by the farmer 
can reach or check. Leatherjackets, 
whose numbers have risen of late years 
to plague proportions, are favourite 
items of corncrake diet, so that a 
sufficiency of these birds in an infested 
area may actually save the pasture for 
the use of our herds and flocks. 

Owing to causes not well understood 
there has been a serious decline in the 
corncrake population of Southern Eng¬ 
land. It is to be hoped, now that the 
value of these birds is officially declared, 
that efforts will be made to preserve 
them from danger, so that England may 
be a land in which corncrakes may safely 
rear their young. 

FLOWERS BY THE WAY 
i Let the Seeds Ripen 

We all know by this time that we 
must pick wild flowers with moderation, 
for many will be coming after us, eager 
to see the beauties of our countryside. 

We know, too, that we must be 
content with the blossoms and never 
take the plant. Many places have been 
robbed of treasures of flower and fern 
because visitors loaded their cars with 
flourishing roots. 

But this is not the only reason why 
many flowers are getting - scarce. 
Autumn is approaching, the season of 
ripening seeds. Meadow flowers, tall 
climbers of the hedgerows, with their 
quiet brethren nestling in the ditch at 
their feet; flowers of woodlands, of 
downs and fells—all are coming at last 
to the time of their fruiting. It is their 
life-work. We have had the pleasure 
of their fresh foliage and bright blossoms 
all the year; now let us think before 
we pick the last of them. 

If we take them we prevent them from 
ripening and scattering their seeds. If 
they do not drop them their places will 
be empty next spring, and there will be 
no new fronds and spikes to welcome the 
new season, no added wealth of flowers . 
for the delight of our people^ 
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THE BIG FIVE 


Serial Story by 

^ Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 51 
Under the Trees 

ark’s brother could no longer control his 
impatience 1 ; He stepped forward and 
i placed something on the Head’s table, , 

“ Sir, that is the knife which Monagan 
used on the plug/ 1 

Abbot scarcely restrained a loud exclama¬ 
tion, Monagan started, and stared, and 
started again. Little wonder, perhaps, 
for in Oldridge’s study last evening no 
knife had been produced, Trytton had been 
keeping it back—in reserve. 

. “ It belongs to Oxcroft, sir. I borrowed 
it from him this morning, A wedge of cork 
that’s been soaked for years takes a great 
deal of cutting. Sir, will you open the big 
blade, please ? ” he said quietly, • 

. The Head looked at the knife very gravely. 
And after a silence, " Well, Monagan ? ” 
he demanded. 

• “ I have never seen that knife before— 
no, sir, I mean I did borrow a knife from 
Oxcroft but not that same day. It was 
weeks after, sir, and I tried to cut—to cut 
some wire-netting with it,”. 

There fell another silence, a horrible 
silence, before the Head rose, and after 
putting the knife away in a drawer with 
the plug which he had already taken 
from Trytton he stood contemplating the 
trio with brooding eyes. At last he beckoned 
to Abbot. . 

“ Abbot,” lie, said, as that expressionless 
person stepped forward, “I can go no 
further into this matter today. I put you 
on your honour to see that neither yon 
yourself nor this junior say anything more 
at present to your three friends who sent 
you here than that I am reserving my 
decision and expect tlieir absolute silence; 
And mind none of you utters a word to 
anyone else. Is that understood ? ” 

/ Yes, quite, sir,” said Abbot, 

“ Very well.. You can go now, all three 
of you. I will send for you when I want you. 
And take care of .this, Monagan ; that you 
keep as quiet as Abbot and Trytton will 
keep. But I am confident that you will 
do so, in your own interests.” 

The three were dismissed. 

Trytton never knew how lie lived through 
• the rest of the day, or the long day that 
followed. • No summons came from tlic 
Head, neither sign nor word reached him. 
But on the third morning he was sent for 
during the break, and soon after school 
- was over at twelve o’clock he came bounding 
out to Pickles under the trees. 

”, It's all right 1 It’s all right 1 M lie 
chanted, without drawing breath. ‘'And 
. whatever do you think, Mixed One! The 
Head had wired for Mark, who was back 
from Belgium, and there he was in the 
study when I got in, grinning away all over 
his’funny old face. That was the reason 

the Head kept us waiting till today *-” 

“ Because .Mark was grinning like a 
Cheshire cat 

“ He Wasn't grinning like a Cheshire 
cat, Pickles 1 He was grinning at me, like 
tlic decent old guffins he is. The Head had 
, waited till today because he wanted to 
confront Monagan with Marie and then see 
what happened 1 ” gasped Trytton. 

“ You get your breath back,” piped 
Pickles, “and then you can tell me.” 

But Trytton wasn’t waiting to get any 
breath back, nor arrange his staggering 
news in its order; out it poured anyhow, 
“ Mixed One, the skunk collapsed . . , ” 

“ Who ? Mark ? ” ,. 

Don’t try to be funny. The skunk col¬ 
lapsed—all of a sudden. For the Head had 
been artful. While lie was waiting to get 
old Mark here he’d experimented with the 

boat, as you and I did-” 

“ Did lie get a ducking ? ” 

“ Goat 1 Tlic new ferryman made the 
experiments i for him. And they panned 
out ag ours did.” 

„• “ Like yours, old boy,” Pickles said 
modestly. 

7 And that finished Monagan. That 
and good old Mark being there face to 
face with him. You see, Monagan had never 
drcamocl that old Mark would be there. 
It was gorgeous 1 ” 

71 wish I'd been there,” mourned 
Picldcs, “ You get all tlic fun, Trytton.” 

“It wasn’t much. fun. Monagan looked 
ghastly. Before shrivelling up he’d * been 
trying.to carry his bluff.”. . • 

“ What did the Head say to Mark ? ” 
; .cried the Mixed One impatiently.; . 

. ; “He •/was splendid about it. The Head’s 
.an old hero. You can’t. imagine t how 
handsomely he spoke to Mark. He used a 
'funny expression too; he said to Mark, 
' You were the victim of a miscarriage of 
justice; ’ though I don't suppose that was 


much consolation to Mark. He agreed with 
the Head that tlic case had looked black as 
pitch against him, and the Head said it 
was like that, too, in the outside world, 
sometimes, where people had been condemned 
on tremendous evidence which had after¬ 
wards turned out all wrong, and then 
they'd be compensated. Ho said he’d do 
everything to make it up to old Mark.” 

“ So'lie will,” 'affirmed Pickles. “ We all 
know the Head." 

“ He said he'd alter the records straight 
off and do anything Mark liked, though he 
didn’t suppose-that Mark wanted to come 
back—he knew Mark was fixed lip too 
finely in business. He said, ‘ I’ll do every¬ 
thing in my power to advance your career, 
Trytton/ That’s another expression I 
booked in my noddle/’ 

“ To use on plaques 1 ” 

tl I expect so,” Trytton said, laughing. 

"And what did old Mark say ? ” 

4< You mean about his expulsion ? Oh, 
he said that Monagan was . a smooth, 
clever customer, and that all the time lie 
had his suspicions that Monagan was at the 
bottom of it. He said he’d had a feeling 
of that all the time ; from beginning to end 
he said he couldn’t help feeling it; but when 
he’d taxed Monagan and Monagan' liad 
only denied it, and stuck out, and shoved 
the cricket into his face, then, Mark said, 
he realised he could prove nothing. * So, sir/ 
he told the Head, ‘ I could see nothing else for 
myself but to take what was coming to me. 
And to take it, sir, as decently as I could/ ” 
The Mixed *Onc nodded. “.Yes, that’s 
just what he would say, I always told you 
that brother of yours had liis points.” 

“ Thanks,” said Trytton importantly., “I 
know that.” , < '. 

CHAPTER 52 
The Last of the Thistles 

’T’iie Mixed One waited a moment before 
A he replied. ’■ “ All right. Don’t get 
uppish just because you’ve run down a 
scoundrel off your own bat.” Then he 
turned his eager face up to his friend’s. 
“ Old boy,” he breathed, “ don’t mind me, 
but I’m so pleased about it. I feci as if I 
was going to burst. When you started in I 
never thought you’d succeed.” 

“ I wouldn’t have done it if you hadn’t 
helped me,” said Trytton. 

“ I didn’t help you,” cried Pickles, 
furiously, red. 

“ Of course you did. If I hadn’t had you 
to confide in-•” 

“ Oh, shut up, Trytton l What was 
Monagan r s motive ? ” 

" His motive for tlic whole thing ? Well, 
it seems that a‘ few days before he’d been 
rooting round the ferry by himself and 
Fitch had booted him away. That had 
rankled,. He wanted to get Fitch the sack,” 
“ But whatever put the idea of paring the. 
plug into his head ? ” 

“ The Head 1 asked him. that. He said 
that when they were talking about Fitcli 
at lunch one of the Garrison people, a chap 
who plays golf, remarked that lie wouldn’t 
be surprised if the old tub didn’t founder 
one day. Monagan said that gave him the 
idea, and when the cricket was held up he 
saw tlic very chance. So, knowing old 
Fitch’s habit of having a nap, off he sneaked 
to the ferry, cut the plug, and got back with¬ 
out anyone having missed him. He ad¬ 
mitted that lie intended the boat to go 
wollop, but he never calculated, he said, 
that it would go wollop so soon. lie thought 
the plug would probably v last for some 
days, and then, as soon as the water forced 
it out, it would disappear for good. That’s 
what he reckoned.” 

“ Very pretty,” said Pickles. “ If they’d 
never found it they would never have known 
it had been cut 1 ”, . ' 

“ Exactly. Monagan bargained for that. 
He was sure that when they had righted the 
tub to find the plug gone they would say it 
was Fitch's fault for not looking after it. 
And, any old how, they would never think 
of the School l ” 

“ No, of course not,” 

“ Then, Monagan said, he got a bit of a 
fright when he heard that tlic boat had gone 
under that same evening. When he heard 
how furious the Council were he was more 
scared.. When the Council put the thing 
down to the School he lost his head; so he 
says. He lied, and lie liad to go on lying, 
lie said; and then, as liuik would have it, 
that farm labourer played into liis hands 
by turning up with his evidence about 
seeing Mark.” : . 

“ Yes ? "said Pickles, . - . 

“ That’s all. Monagan wound up with a 
long rigmarole about what a, beast he’d 
been and felt all the time/’ 

Continued on the next page 



"Look here, unde ... you're 
an old international... 


so I suppose what you don’t know about training isn’t worth 
knowing,” 

“Well,” said,the hero modestly, “ what can I tell you ?’* 

“The doctor told me a year ago,” said Bill, “ that Lifebuoy 
Soap, and plenty of it, was a jolly good tip for health aha 
fitness. Hands pick up germs or something, and that’s one of 
the most usual ways of catching ’flu or anything that’s knock¬ 
ing about.” 

“It seems & jolly good soap anyhow; and it’s got a sensible, 
clean sort of smell which is much better than a lot of those 
scented things.” 

“Well, I’ve been using it all the time ever since. And now I’m 
captain of the eleven I’ve jolly well told 
the team to use lashings of Lifebuoy and 
take no risks. What do you think ? ” 

“Bill,” said the international, “ great minds 
think alike. I’ve used it for twenty years 
for those very reasons.” 


A LEVER product 


LIFEBUOY 



is more than a good soap—it’s a good habit 

L834-107 ! / •' ', > . 


YOU'LL LOVE THESE 
4 FLAVOURS 



ROWNTREES 4CEMTRE 
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The Mixed One sniffed’ contemptuously. 
“■Sheer humbug ! " cried he. 

" Yes, I rather think that Monagan’s 
humbug all through. Except for his cricket 
and swimming,” qualified Trytton. 

The Mixed One snorted. “I wouldn’t 
mind saying,” lie said, “ that beast Monagan 
never, swims another stroke here ? " . 

“ You can,” said Trytton. “ He's leaving 
this afternoon.” ' 

“ Quick work I" 

“ Yes, the Head said the quicker' the 
better.” 

.They stopped in a hurry, for Gosling 
appeared in the offing. Up lie sauntered, his 
faithful Dumpy trailing behind him. Said 
Gosling, with the voice and air he assumed 
when he was trying to make 'himself 
extremely important, “ Well, and what 
are you two young images conspiring 
about ? " 

The Mixed One said brusquely, Gos, 
don't sham.to be Oldridge. We're not con¬ 
spiring. We were just talking politics.” 

“ Oh, politics l " pplioed Gosling. “ When 
I. lea vc this show Tin going into Parliament 
with my pal Dumph.- He’s going'to write 
out the speeches and I'm going to spout 
them. That’s, all fixed up. Dumph will tell 
you so. Isn’t it, Dumph ? ” 

With a sickly smile, Dumph assented. 

Gosling looked round. *■* Why, here comes 
friend Bonner 1 ” he cried. “ What is that 
friend Bonner has got in his hand, Trytton ?” 

. Trytton glanced as Bonner arrived. 
“ My plaque 1 ” he exclaimed. 

' “ Wrong again," chuckled Gosling. “ No, 
my plaque, young Trytton. Alone I caryecl 
it with your jolly old skewer. Bonner, my 
lad, square your shoulders and read out 
my verse.” 

; “ Not II" declared • Bonner doggedly. 
*[ Read it yourself, Gos.” 

; "If you like,”, said Gosling, taking the 
plaque. “ You see,” lie showed them, 

• Pve got it carved on both sides. For one 
side I copied the original verse from old 
G’s plaque,. The verse on the other side is 
tremendous : I wrote it myself.” 

Continued in the last column 


JACKO GETS BUSY 


I t was a bad week for Jacko, and he 
got into so many scrapes that when 
Saturday came his * father stopped his 
pocket-money. 

“ It looks as if you’ll have to go 
without your sweets, my boy,” he said. 

. But Jacko had no intention of going 
without them. 


Presently he brought it back and 
dumped it on the kitchen table. 

“ Here’s a good boiling for you, 
anyway,” he announced triumphantly. 

• “ I had no idea there were so many 1 ” 
Belinda exclaimed. “You shall certainly 
have twopence for finding all those.” 

Jacko was so pleased that he could 



"Here’s a good boiling for you,” said Jacko 


“ 1 say, Belinda,” he cried, rushing 
into her house, “ can I mow your lawn ? *’ 
“ The mowing machine is out of 
order,” said Belinda. 

“Cool I’ll soon put that right,” 
answered Jacko airily. 

Belinda was feeling rather cross/ 
“Indeed you won’t!” she.snapped. 
And then, seeing his disappointment, 
she said* kindly: “I suppose you 
want to cam some pennies ?* -Well, 
you can gather what peas arc left.” 
Jacko took a basket and went off. 


scarcely wait to drink a glass of milk 
while Belinda Went to fetch her purse. 

But he had hardly finished the last 
drop, when back she, came in a furious 
temper. “You. careless, aggravating 
boy 1 " she cried. “ Not a single penny 
shall you have from me ! ” 

“ Why ? ” stammered Jacko. 

“ You’ll know what's happened if 
you don’t get off before Joe comes 
home,” wailed Belinda. “ Half of these 
tilings you've gathered aren't peas at 
all ; they're Joe's best lupin seeds l ” 
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jCALLARD & BOWSER.ITUKL 
< D uhe's Road, London WCj^wlMfrlj 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Hoots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “poor" 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BlIRTT, Secretary , Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxtoii Market, London, N.l. 
President— Walter Scolks, Esq. 



IN EASY PAINTING COMPETITION 


Wfi y don't YOU enter ? 

Here’s a chance for any boy or girl to 
win easily a big prize I All you have 
to do is to "colour in” the pictures on 
the right-hand pages of the Wright’s 
Painting Book - a colour guide is 
given on the opposite pages* It’s 
quite simple—you’ll enjoy doing it — 
especially as the lovely prizes are such 
delightful surprises I 
HOW TO ENTER. Tell Mum or 
Dad that you* want a Wright’s Paint¬ 
ing Book so that you can enter the 
competition. Ask them to send your 
name and address with a id* stamp and 
an outside wrapper from a tablet of 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap to Wright’s 
Painting Competition, 46 Southwark 
Street, London, S.E.l. You will get 
the book by return. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Sac'’ 5 of tbeie coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN OO., 119, Fleet St., E.0.4, 
By return you will receive a hancisomo Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fino, Medium 
or Broad), equal to. those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/., 
■ or With 5 coupons oply 2/9. Up Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


50 PRIZES EVERY MONTH! 

Don’t forget! Ask your Mum or Dad how* There’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t be a proud owner of a prize next month! 


(S COAL TAB. 



PAINTINGCOM PETITI ON 


“ Do read it," they besought him. 

Proudly Gosling recited : * 

Not one of them guesseej. 

That we boiled his old vest, 

So we hadn’t to tell them a whopper j . - 
•Sing you a song 

As you travel along ; 

And on Sundays go up to Chapel in 
your topper. 

An appalling silence prevailed. Then 
Dumph gulped, “ It’s wonderful 1 ” 

Gosling eyed his audience profoundly. t 
" It's an epic," lie said. Then lie turned to 
Trytton with an air of apology. “ So, you 
see,” he explained, “I. couldn't drag in; 
your old’thistles." . 

“Trytton’s eyes were thoughtful as he re¬ 
plied. “ No," he said quietly, “They've' 
all come up by the roots, Gos." And 
perhaps his mind was travelling farther 
than GoslingV. . ’ 

~ A confused noise reached them. It was, 
not exactly shouting, but more like many t 
voices speaking at the same'time; all, 
speaking at once and coming nearer and' 
nearer. They looked up. and saw five figures 
crossing the grass. 

Five sort of arm-in-arm, and yet all in a 
bundle. It was nearly a year since the. 
one in the middle had trodden that grass. 
And on liis right arm Oldridge ; but what a 
queer Oldridge, an Oldridge laughing away. 

..** I say, do you remember* Mark ? 
And over Mark's shoulder Izard’s great, 
bony beak thrusting. “.‘.Mark, old chap, 

hang Oldridge. Do you remember-” } 

And on the other arm Abbot, forgetting’ 
even to drawl, jabbering, actually jabbering 
away like a kid. And Cronshaw jerking his! 
scrawny heck round in its collar and keeping; 

up the chorus of, “ Do.you remember-" 

“ I say, Mark——" ■ 

“Mark, old boy-— 

“ Mark, if X coinc out. to Belgium--" 

Gosling shot one .glance'a lid fled like a- 
hare. Dumph gave a gasp of terror, and 
followed full pelt.. Pickles looked at his : 
friend, and went off with*Bohncr. 

The five came straight to young Trytton/ 

, * TIIE END 
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/Sold by all Confectioners 


Foyics hold an unsur¬ 
passed stock of books 
| for Study on ciH Subjects. 

... •' Catalogue 436 sent gratis. ■ ' 

| Call oy write :—121, Charing, Cross Road, 
' London, W.C.2, - 



PACKET 
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h I D. 

500 excellently a 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 Postage 
unused, 12 -page booklet for duplicates, 2Jd. extra. . 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times - 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
line illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting. 
friends’ addresses will receive in addition a free set. ; 

Ask to see my cheap approval sheets. : 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept,),Granville Road, BARNET. 

K^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i £ lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent lor Children's Garments, etc. 
Heather Mixture 3/3 lb. White or Navy 3/4lb. post > 
free. PURE WOOL SURGES from 2/3 to 25/U yard. / 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels,'Tailoring, Cottons, etc, - ' 
, Paherus sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6 o YEARS* REFUTATION. 

WELLINGTON, 



-7-- t-- 


Laddered Stockings MADE NEW 

In 9 A. li mi re Send y° ur hacldftred stock i ng& 
III u i nulli b. to us and wo ^vili return them 
to you perfectly repaired by The Ivnitbac Hosiery 
Jtcpair Service.- ■ . . 

Any lengtli of ladder up to three runs 1/-. 

Descriptive jolder will be sent on *po$tcard application to 

THE COLZIUM PLEATING CO., 
9-11, Buckhold Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. 
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This boy and girl have The Children’s 
Encyclopedia in their home. It is a 
delight to them every moment of the 
day, their constant companion, their 
greatest help. Their teacher will tell 
you that when she wants a quick and 
intelligent answer in class she can be 
sure of it from either of them. The 
Children’s Encyclopedia captivates the 
child’s mind, and makes learning a joy. 


1 : : :-±ii £ ,Si| :: , 

FREE— this 32- page Booklet 
for you and your children 

OU and your children will he delighted with this free booklet, and 
A it will show you how their eager curiosity may day by day be turned 
into a real grasp of the important facts and great truths of the world 
of knowledge, which are described and pictured so simply and clearly 
in The Children’s. Encyclopedia that even a child can understand 
them, and made so interesting that children love to read about them. 
Over 2,000,000 children already have The Children’s Encyclopedia* 

invite every reader of The Children’s Newspaper to 
” have this Free Booh, containing a beautiful plate of 
The World’s Most Beautiful Birds in Nature’s colours, 
another colour plate of 25 Precious Stones, other plates also 
in colour of light being split up into the hues of the rainbow, 
of the crumbling of the Earth, and of a great locomotive 
with its shining headlight; rich photogravure plates of 
Joan of Arc, of the leaning Tower of Pisa, and the Cathedral 
of St Mark’s, of wonderful tropical scenery and of delightful 
animal studies; together with clever cover in colour and 
forty other illustrations in black and white ♦ 

Post the coupon below, and the free book, which is a 
fascinating introduction to the Children’s Encyclopedia 
and a revealing guide to its Nineteen Great Divisions, 
will be sent to you at once. 


THE CHILDREN’S 


Arthur Mee’s 

Great Gift to the World’s Childhood 


This wonderful educational plan is the idea of a father 
who loved bis child and was determined to give that 
child the best possible start in the race for knowledge. 

“ The Children’s Encyclopedia ” is a 
reading book of which 
the children 


never tire, a play book, and a book for the cultivation 
of high ideals and of good taste in literature and 
the arts. It is a book of striking pictures that live 
in the memory—16,000 illustrations, 200 art plates 
in full colour, 300 pages in rich tinted photogravure. 
Clearly and vividly they explain the great facts of 
knowledge. Here is a visual education 
its most attractive 
form. 



The Simple Plan 

that wins the children 

Departments of 

“The Children’s Encyclopedia” 

The making of the Earth.—Lives of great men and 
women.—Great words that inspire mankind.— 
Answers to childrens questions.—The marvel of 
animal life.—Our bodies, minds, and citizenship. 

— 1 he march of mankind from barbarism to the 
League of Nations.—How things are made, where 
they come from.—The world's art treasures.— 
The^ wonders of plant life.—The story of five 
continents and a hundred nations,—A wonderful 
picture atlas.—The marvels of engineering.—The 
world’s great books,—The story of the world’s 
greatest book, the Bible, — Little lessons in 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Music, 
French.—Things to make and do ; experiments, 
tricks, puzzles.—Fairy tales, legends, fables. 

— Twelve hundred poems of all times and 
countries. The great index makes a wonderfully 
efficient reference work which the whole family 
uses. . All these departments of knowledge are 
described fully in the Booklet, 

Send, in any event, for the beau¬ 
tiful booklet printed in colour 
which is yours for the asking. 
Show it to your children and let 
them decide if the work which 
it describes would be welcome or 
otherwise. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 
—ONLY THIS COUPON 


\ 


The Children’s Newspaper 

COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET ■ 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., K 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4 5 

Dear Sirs,-—Please forward me, FREE and TOST I 
FREE, a copy of your 32-page Booklet in colour fi 
describing The Children’s Encyclopedia, and showing ■ 
how 1 can have the ten volumes sent carriage paid I 
to my home on acceptance of order and a first subscrip- ■' 

,tion of 5/- only. | 

I 

Name .. | 

I 

Address...'...*.... | 

I 

... i 

I 

I 

Occupation..... ■ 

C.N.20 * 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



October 3, 1931 



Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee's Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year. (Canada 14 s). 


How the Day Goes Back to Greenwich Time 



As Summer Time ends early on Sunday morning all clocks and watches 
should be put bach one hour on Saturday night. These two charts 
indicate (left) daylight, darkness, and twilight on October 3, the last day of 
Summer Time, and (right) on October 4 , the first day of Greenwich Time. 


THE BRAN TUB 

What Is the Time ? 

Y small boy asked an elderly 
gentleman the time. 

“ In three-quarters of an hour 
it will be half as many minutes 
to twelve as it now is after ten,” 
he said. 

The small boy was a bright 
youngster and quickly told the 
time. What was it > 

Answer next week 

The Ancients Were, Modern 

Lariats. People with a weak¬ 
ness for Wild West fiction might 
be forgiven for imagining that the 
cowboys invented the art of 
lassoing animals. But this is 
not the case, for in some Egyptian 
carvings that are so old that 
historians have been unable to 
put a date on them are pictures 
of huntsmen roping their quarry 
with lariats. 


Ici On Parle Fran$als 



Le gant Laflllette Le verre 


Ce gant est trop Stroit pour moi. 
La fillette a les cheveux boucl£s. 
Versez-moi ft boire dans ce verre. 

What Country Is This ? 

Jin the border but not in brim, 

In the proudest but not in the 
prim, 

in the crayon but not in the chalk, 
fn the bloom but not in the stalk,- 
In the eaves-but not in the dome, 
In the manor but not in the home,- 
In the rock but not in the sand, 
Much of its wealth comes from the 
land. A nswer next week. 

Your Sense of Touch 

He re is an interesting test which 
shows how deceptive our, 
senses are. Try it on a friend. 

Touch him very lightly on the 
neck just behind the ear with the 
lie ads of two matches, holding the 
heads about three-quarters of an 
inch apart. 

Ask him how many points of 
contact he feels, and he will no 
doubt say one! 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet 
Jupiter is in the South-East. 

In the evening 
Saturn is in \\\e 
Sou t.h-Wcst, 
and Uranus’is 
in the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking 
South at 8 a.m. on Wednesday, 
October 7. 


The Great Bell of St PauPs 
'J'he great bell of St Paul's is 
• only tolled on rare occa¬ 

sions. These are at the deatli or 
funeral of any of the Royal 

Family, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Bishop of London, 

the Dean of St Paul’s, or the 
Lord Mayor of London if he dies 
during his year of office. 

It is the clapper and not the 
bell that moves when the bell is 
being tolled. 

There is a separate peal of 
twelve bells used for other 

occasions. 


What Am I ? 

'J'he beginning of eternity, 

The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 

And the end of every place. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How Many Answers? 

Eight. The bill could have been 
for any amount not involving 
farthings from is 5d to is 8ki. 

Rhyming Puzzle. SllOllt, flout, bout, 
out; float, groat, moat, oat; strum; 
..scrum, drum, .gumscant, slant, 
"pant, ant ; shear, clear, fear, ear; 
tread, shred, fled, red.-. . 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Very Old 

pELL: Old Skinflint is much 
older than he looks. 

Mell: You're right. And* what’s 
more, he looks it. 

Progress 

Young Smith had invented a 
labour-saving device but, for 
financial reasons, he had been 
unable to place it on the market. 

“ 1 hear that a banker has be¬ 
come interested in your device,” 
said a friend. 

“Yes,” replied Smith, “and 
with his backing I can now go 
forward.” 


Frank’s Bank 



J’M writing to you, Auntie deaiv 
To thank you for the. money */ 
You sent me on lpy birthday.* . 
Perhaps you'll think me funny, 
l did as Mummy told me to 
And put it in the bank. 

I dug a little, hole for it. 

Your loving nephew, Frank. 

. Good Morning to You AH 
piiE telephone bell rang, and the 
new office boy answered the 
call . 

“ Who is speaking, please ? ” 
lie asked. * ■ • 

“This is Johnson, Jackson, 
Jackson, & Johnson, .solicitors,” 
came the voice at the other end. 

“ All, good morning, good morn¬ 
ing. good morning, good morning,” 
-said the boy. . , . • " 

Not So Deaf 

piiE slightly deaf old gentleman 
inquired the name of a new 
member of his club, 

“ Constantincwhistle, sir,” said’ 
the younger man. 

“ I beg yoyir. pardon ? ” queried 
the old gentleman. . 

“ Constantine whistle.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir, but, 
I didn’t'get jt that’ time‘either.* 
It sounded just like Constantine-' 
whistle to me.” 


Head and Tail. Swarm, warm, war 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Yhere are 51 words or recognised abbreviations ; hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated; by ah asterisk among, the 
clues which appear below. The answer will jbe given next week. 



Devoured. 17 . Sculptors. 20 . Bustle. 21 . Paid.* 22 . Automobile 
Association,* 23 . French for and. 24 . Since. 25 . Chartered 
accountant.* 26 . A sign. 29 .'Famous railway.* 31 . The throbbing 
of the blood vessels. 33 . To devour. 34 . Walking. ^ 37 . Abraham’s 
home. 33 . Two. 40 . A peer. 42 . Territorial Army.* 43 . To con¬ 
tend in a game. , 44 . A species of poplar. 45 . A period of time. 

Reading Down. 1 . Native of Arabia. 2. A snare. 3 . Defender 
of the Taith.* 4 . A'meadow. 5 . Raiment. 6. A priest of Israel. 
7 . A game of-chance. 8, River in Germany. 9 . Note in tonic sol-fa 
scale. 10 . Directed. 11 . Surmounting. 13 . A kingdom of Northern 
India. 15 , Lariat. 18 . Trainers of wild creatures. 19 . Long seat 
with a back to it. 25 , To coil. 26 . Ocean. 27 . Father. 28 . To spoil. 
30 . A school roll. 31 . A young dog. 32 . To examine secretly. 35 . To 
move in mid-air. 36 . A product of coal. 39 . Indian Army*" 41 . One, 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © 


T here was a great stir in 
the little town high up 
on the moorlands, for a circus 
was coming to the theatre. 

At last the long line of 
caravans could be seen wind¬ 
ing its way down the road 
which twisted across the 
moors. People stopped in 
the streets, shopkeepers came 
out of their shops, to see the 
procession go by. Great was 
everyone’s surprise to see a 
baby elephant walking sedate¬ 
ly along beside her keeper. 

“ Daddy, do let me go to 
the circus tonight,” pleaded 
Tommy. ” I should so love to 
see Baby Elephant acting.” 

“Very well,” said Daddy | 
"if Mummy does not mind 
your being up so late.” 

Mummy said Tommy might 
go as a great treat. So that 


evening thej^ all three >vcnt 
to the theatre, and they did 
enj oy them selves. There were 
lions and tigers and funny 



The elephant stood in the doorway 


clowns, and beautiful horses, 
but the success of the evening 
turned out to. be the baby 
elephant. The next morning 


© the 

Tommy’s, head was crq.rn.med 
frill of thoughts of the circus' 
“ Come, come ! ” said his 
father, “ I want these 'goods 
delivered to old Mrs Brown 
as' quickly as possible.” , : 

Tommy packed up the tea, 
butter, : and : eggs « and was 
oiit and away up the street. 

Tlic goods were safely de¬ 
livered, but on his way back 
he suddenly stopped short in 
the middle of the road. For 
walking calmly along the pave¬ 
ment was the baby elephant! 

Breathless with interest 
Tommy followed her. Every 
now and again the elephant 
would stop at a shop and, if 
the door were ■ wide enough 
for her to squeeze through, 
in she would go, returning 
with buns, brussels sprouts, 
or whatever she found handy. 


Baby Elephant 

" Daddy ! ” called Tommy 
as lie rushed into his. father’s 
shop. "! have seen Baby 
Elephant, and she has been 
into three different shops 
helping herself to what she 
wants 1 ” - ~ ■ 

“.Nonsense! You arc 
dreaming, child,” said Daddy 
rather crossly. " .Jump out 
of my way. I am in a hurry 
to catch the post; I must get 
a stamp from the post office 
before I can send this letter.” 

Away 1 he went up the 
street, in a hurry to get the 
stamp. But he could not get 
into the shop—for. he was 
met in the doorway by the 
baby elephant. 

“ I told you so ! ” laughed 
Tommy, who had followed 
him. “ And now you have 

missed the post 1 ” 

:& 



STRONGEST 

boy•••••• 

- When your child is bilious, feverish or 
fretful—with coated tongue, no energy nor 
appetite, do not hesitate. Just give a little 
“ California Syrup of Figs.” 

A child loves it. Improved appetite, 
digestion, and assimilation always follow 
its use* A child's whole system benefits. 
1 Thousands of mothers use “ California 
j Syrup of Figs ” regularly to keep children 
in splendid condition. 

I Doctors endorse this pure vegetable 
product; mothers everywhere praise it. 
j Albert is perhaps the strongest boy of his 
I- age in our neighbourhood,” says his mother. 

| “.We have kept him in wonderful condition 
1 by, the’ regular use of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs'*.have also used it for him during 
colds. > It has been a marvellous help.” 

To. avoid mistakes, always say “California” 
when buying. Of all chemists 1/3 and 2/6. 



IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 



Boys will be 
boys — 



will turn them 
into men 


The National Health Builder. 

HOVlS Ltd.. London. Bristol, Macclesfield, eto. 
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